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‘Identities in politics’, Theodore H. White once 
wrote, ‘are connected far more to ideas than to 
ego, to id, or to glands. At the core of every great 
pollitical identity lays an idea — an idea imposed 
on the leader from his past, which the leader ab¬ 
sorbs, changes and then imposes on the others 
outside — ideas are the beginning of politics’. 

Thus the question should be raised what ideas 
move our leaders of today. A question, which be¬ 
gets a ring of urgency in post-election days and 
sadly even more so because ideas, great inspiring 
concepts and broad visions have become scarce in 
our time. Or maybe nearer to the truth because 
they are not heard, obsessed as our screen-ad¬ 
dicted society is with images, semblances and re¬ 
flections. Not the challenge of the imperfect real 
but the reassurance of perfect showmanship has 
captivated the modern mind. Political leaders are 
being ‘made’ and the product is euphemistically 
called charismatic. But no future will emanate 
from emptiness. Creation ‘ex nihilo’ is after all the 


prerogative of the Lord God only. If ideas are the 
beginning of politics it is ideas that we should look 
and search for. 

Moving into a period of constitutional decision¬ 
making there should first of all be a sharing of vi¬ 
sion. Now that the electorate has spoken its mind 
— in fact has confirmed its choice of two years 
ago — politics should rise above the dimension of 
campaigning and engender a discussion of funda¬ 
mentals. 

The basic question of where the balance lies bet¬ 
ween the legitimate desire for ‘Antilleanization’ 
and the demands of common sense urgently needs 
to be given attention. 

The answers given will direct the constitutional de¬ 
bate, educational and linguistic policy, as well as 
the determination of economic and cultural 
priorities. Also the Antilles identity is connected 
far more to ideas than to ego, to id, or to glands! 
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NATIONAL 


Promise of constructive government 


A Post Election Analysis 


The outcome of the June elections was a disappointment to but a few and an excitement to even less. 
So little was the political picture altered that many felt the whole exercise to have been superfluous. The 
most heard comment during those first anticlimatic days was ‘nothing has changed’. History may prove 
these seemingly obvious observations to be fundamentally wrong. For the results did in fact transmit a 
very clear message. First of all they confirmed what was known all along, but has been stubbornly denied 
political recognition, namely that the Netherlands Antilles is not a nation but a collection of island- 
societies. And secondly they demonstrated that the emancipatory process which accelerated considerably 
during the past 13 years, has by now attained a definite level of maturity. 

Exactly the fact that the elections did not reveal any major shift is a most telling change from the past. 
The Netherlands Antilles or rather the respective islands have clearly entered a new phase of history. 


Insular 

Once again the process of choos¬ 
ing a national parliament(de Sta¬ 
ten) never rose above the insular 
level. Hardly astonishing, as no 
nation-wide parties or alliances 
of parties exist. But even the 
only national issue at stake, 
Aruba’s thrust for separatism, 
failed to arouse any strong feel¬ 
ings on the other islands. This in 
spite of the fact that Aruba’s 
leaving the present constitutional 
unity will have serious conse¬ 
quences for the remaining five. 
Obviously the concept of ‘one na¬ 
tion’ does not relate to corres¬ 
ponding sentiments in the re¬ 
spective island societies. And 
again this should astonish no- 
one. After all the Netherlands 
Antilles were created, brought 
and kept together by foreign 
forces. The tie which presently 
binds the islands together is not 
the subconscious feeling of a 
common past or a deep-rooted 
sense of nationhood, not even 
the awareness of a shared cul¬ 
tural heritage, but the constitu¬ 
tional incorporation in the King¬ 
dom of the Netherlands. All this 
was and is known but — and this 
is astonishing — has up till now 
not been translated into clear-cut 
policy making. On the contrary. 
In all deliberations about the fu¬ 
ture status of the islands, the 
concept of the Netherlands 



casting ballot on Curaqao 


Antilles as one nation has been 
the starting point. An approach 
which has forced Aruba to take 
up an increasingly extreme posi¬ 
tion. 

The outcome of the recent elec¬ 
tions seems to point in the direc¬ 
tion of quite a different ap¬ 
proach: first of all acceptance of 
the fact that the insular aspect 
dominates all the interactions be¬ 
tween the islands. And secondly, 
if there is to be any form of co¬ 
operation between the islands in 


the future, its rationale should 
stem from the dictates of com¬ 
mon sense i.e. that each of the is¬ 
lands will have a better chance of 
survival when co-operating with 
the others than by going it alone. 

Stabilization 

A second conclusion which can 
be drawn from the election re¬ 
sults is that the political life has 
entered a period of stabilization. 
In spite of the fact that the na¬ 
tional government collapsed 
twice in two years time, the elec¬ 
torate voted almost entirely along 
the same lines as in 1979. Apart 
from stressing the above men¬ 
tioned aspect of ‘insularity’, this 
development has laid the foun¬ 
dation for a period of decisive 
policy-making. In accordance the 
major political parties on the re¬ 
spective islands, in particular on 
Aruba and Curasao, began meet¬ 
ing immediately after the elec¬ 
tions to agree on a common 
stand with regard to the most 
difficult question of how to form 
a new cabinet and deal with 
Aruba’s desire for status aparte 
at the same time. Establishing 
united fronts per island may well 
open the way to functional gov¬ 
ernment at the national level and 
what is at least as important to a 
much stronger Antillean position 
at the conference table with the 
Dutch. % 
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Interior and exterior decorating is not only our 
job, it's also our hobby! 

For offices, stores and warehouses — 

We take care of the 


• Painting (in- and outside) 

• Wall covering 

• Carpeting 

• Glazing 



Paintworks 
Bouw Service 
Caribbean N.V. 


TELS.: 672042 - 672553 - P.O.B. 278 - CURACAO 


CARRER 

CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING 


Your home is ready-made for one 
of our air conditioning systems. 

There’s a Carrier central air condi¬ 
tioning system ready right now to 
cool every room in your house or 
office. Carrier has developed the 
most complete line designed for 
every size and shape of home 
imaginable. 

They not only cool, but also bring 
you the kind of clean, fresh cool¬ 
ness that makes you the most com¬ 
fortable. And the condensing unit is 
outside so you don’t hear the sys¬ 
tem operating. 


The one way 
to cool all of a home. 


World s 
number one 
air conditioning 
maker 




As fully trained Carrier specialists, 
we’ll make sure you get just the 
system to fit your home. Install it 
properly. And service it expertly. 


Call us, and you’ll be amazed at how 
well your house or office was de¬ 
signed for a Carrier central air condi¬ 
tioning system. 



TECHNI - CARIBE 

Emancipatie Boulevard 38 - Tel. 78984-78994 
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NATIONAL 


Underlying this promising trend 
is the progress made in the far 
less tangible process usually indi¬ 
cated with concepts like ‘emanci¬ 
pation’ and ‘search for identity’. 
In this respect up to now the 
Arubans seemed to be well ahead 
of Curasao, which may partly ex¬ 
plain their strong desire to break 
away from the Antillean constel¬ 
lation or as they might put it 
themselves: away from under the 
yoke of Curasao’s domination. 
But since the riots in Willemstad 
on the 30th of May, 1969, the 
emancipatory process has accel¬ 
erated rapidly on Curasao. The 
now solidly established position 
of the people’s party MAN may 
be interpreted as a sign that the 
process is levelling off, having at¬ 
tained a certain measure of 
maturity. And that in turn ex¬ 
plains the much more moderate 
and realistic attitude Curasao is 
displaying with regard to the 
‘Aruban question’. 

M.A.N. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Movimento Antiyas Nobo (MAN) 
will play a pivotal role in the de¬ 
cision making with respect to the 
future relationship between the 
respective islands and with Hol¬ 
land. After an abortive attempt 
to establish themselves in the 
political arena in the early seven¬ 
ties, the group of young socialist 
inclined intellectuals from lower 
class background, which formed 
the hard core of MAN, waited 
till 1979 before trying again. In 
the meantime a number of them 
joined labour party Frente, 
which had arisen from the tur¬ 
moil of May, ’69. This move ena¬ 
bled them to acquire political 
and administrative experience. 
When in 1979 the Rozendal 
cabinet fell, the people of 
Curasao were ready for a new 
‘clean’ approach to government, 
tired as they were of political 
games, corruption and patroniz¬ 
ing. A hastily resurrected MAN 
won with a landslide. The June 
elections of this year confirmed 
that victory in no uncertain 
terms. What it also confirms is 
that the common people of 
Curasao know themselves to be 



middle course? 


represented ably in government 
by their own kindred. The inter¬ 
esting question now is in what di¬ 
rection the relatively young party 
will develop itself. Much will de¬ 
pend in that respect on its charis¬ 
matic leader Don Martina, who is 
generally regarded a moderate. 
Having cast for himself the role 
of a father figure he is trusted 
and esteemed far beyond the 
confines of his party. This 
should enable him to keep a 
check on the leftish activists in 
his party, who got little support 
from the electorate and are 
watched with apprehension by 
the business community. 
Reassuring too is in this respect 
the rapidly rising star, both with¬ 


in the party and the Curasao 
community, of Mr. Jules Eisden. 
Pragmatic and moderate Mr. Eis¬ 
den has in a relatively short time 
obtained quite a reputation as a 
most able negotiator. Reason why 
the Governor asked him to be 
‘informateur’, sounding out the 
possibilities for a new coalition 
government. 


Two more observations should 
be made in connection with the 
foregoing. First that the indi¬ 
cated process of emancipation 
has also caused a movement of 
renewal in the two older and well 
established parties DP and PNP. 
As a result a reasonable measure 
of practical co-operation between 
the three major parties on 
Curasao is developing. Observers 
therefore expect for the coming 
years a period of political tran¬ 
quility allowing for constructive 
government. Secondly it is inter¬ 
esting to note that all attempts by 
other groups to repeat the MAN 
phenomenon by promising a 
political alternative aborted at 
the last elections. The Curasao 
electorate is clearly satisfied with 
the alternatives offered by the 
mentioned three parties. This 
too should promote stabilization. 


Aparte 

Whoever still harboured any 
doubts about the views of 
Aruba’s man in the street with 
regard to the future relationship 
between his island and the other 
five, need do so no longer. The 
two parties most strongly in 
favour of separatism, MEP and 
AVP, won 7 of the available 8 
seats in de Staten. The question 
now is how soon Aruba will get 
its desired ‘status aparte‘ and 
whether this will be linked to a 
definite date for full indepen¬ 
dence. 

A close study of the election re¬ 
sults in Aruba seems to indicate 
that forerunner MEP, which for 
years led the battle for recogni¬ 
tion of the island’s wish to break 
away, is loosing momentum. 
Rumors of corruption and t 
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NATIONAL 



H. Eman: moderate 


meddling with the ballots are 
certainly not enhancing the 
party’s image. Now that the vic¬ 
tory is in sight an important im¬ 
petus to rally behind one party 
and one leader in particular is 
falling away. The business com¬ 
munity in general is said to 
favour a strong showing of the 
AVP at the next elections (island 
council) in 1983. The slightly 
more moderate AVP of Mr. 
Henny Eman, it is felt, might be 
better equipped to steer Aruba 
through the period of transition, 
which administration-wise will be 
extremely complicated. More im¬ 
portant such a shift in power 
would certainly strengthen the 
democratic process on Aruba. 


Holland 

The elections over, the time for 
constitutional decision making 
has arrived. In that process the 
role of Holland will be of 
paramount importance. In al¬ 
most every aspect the islands de¬ 
pend heavily on Dutch assistance. 
Any change of a constitutional 
nature will require well defined 
guarantees in particular with re¬ 
gard to financial aid and territo¬ 
rial integrity. 

The Hague’s role at the confer¬ 


ence table, however, will be 
strongly influenced by a number 
of domestic factors. First of all it 
should be remembered that the 
‘Antilles’ are not a public issue in 
the Netherlands. Therefore none 
of the Dutch parties can expect 
any political gain from its posi¬ 
tion taking with regard to the 
Antilles. Coupled with the fact 
that the Netherlands are ex¬ 
periencing a recession and facing 
grave financial problems, it will 
certainly not be an easy partner 
to deal with. Moreover the Dutch 
are not exactly known for their 
skill in handling situations like 
the one on hand. One of the 
most serious mistakes they could 
make is to keep insisting on the 
linkage between status aparte for 
Aruba and a fixed date for full 
independence. The argument in 
the past has been that such a 
condition would shock the Aru¬ 
bans to their senses. Far more 
probable is that it will jeopardize 
the future of all six islands. It is 
still very much the question 
whether Aruba will indeed opt 
for full independence after it has 
obtained status aparte. At least 
history should be allowed to run 
its course without too much pres¬ 
sure from the former colonial 
overlord. t 



Gispen 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


It is our pleasure to an¬ 
nounce that in our first 
lustrum year we have been 
appointed sole-agent for 

GISPEN office furniture 



Roodeweg 13 — Tel.: 26133 
Curasao 
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Introducing shortly: 

A CHRYSLER 1983 models Dodge Dart K 

corporation and Chrysler Valiant K 

DODGE-ARIES, K-CAR 

Make early reservations at: 

Caribbean Motors Company N.V saiinja 

Tels: 79832 - 7 99D8 - 7951 A 


Integrity 

Now that the Antillean islands 
are entering a period of internal 
stabilization, chances that com¬ 
mon sense will prevail with re¬ 
gard to constitutional choices are 
increasing. 

Venezuela’s all out support for 
Argentina in the recent Falkland 
crisis has made many aware of 
the vulnerability of small island 
states just off the coast of a re¬ 
gional super power. The rapid 
military build up of Venezuela, 
which is no doubt prompted by 
its increasingly belligerent orat¬ 
ory with regard to its claims to a 
large part of Guyana, is not 
going unnoticed. Realization is 
dawning that a disintegration of 
the Antilles will heighten the 
chance of a Venezuelan take¬ 
over or at least heavy domination 
of the three leeward islands by 
Caracas. The dictates of political 
realism are clear. The geographi¬ 


Pres. Her era C ampins: all out support for 
Argentina 


cal position of the islands and 
their size force the Antilles to ac¬ 
cept that their future depends 
very much on decisions taken in 
foreign capitals. The only, but in 
itself very significant difference 
with the past is, that they them¬ 
selves are now in a position to 
prevent possible unwanted de¬ 
velopments by making the right 
decisions. The underlying ques¬ 
tion is whether the process of 
emancipation has developed far 
enough to allow for a proper ba¬ 
lance between feelings of pride 
and common sense. 

The attitude of determination 
displayed by the Antillean electo¬ 
rate during the last elections 
does seem to warrant a positive 
answer. ■ 
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It hath Math. 



And it can check your Spelling in 6 different languages 


The New 

IBM Display writer System 

Announcing A Big Plus: Math 

You can add, subtract, multiply 
and divide on the Displaywriter. And it 
verifies your figures by checking them 
against the figures you’re typing from. So 
you don’t have to worry about mistakes. 

It Checks Your Spelling in 6 Languages 
The Displaywriter has an electronic 
dictionary. It can check the spelling of 
about 50,000 words in English. And over 
150,000 words in 5 other languages. 

At 1,000 words a minute. Muy bueno, 
n’est-ce pas? 


The Urge To Merge 

Now you can merge all different kinds 
of information into documents. Say you 
have a series of forms. You type the infor¬ 
mation only once, and the Displaywriter 
puts whatever data is needed where it’s 
needed. And with our new diskette and 
diskette unit you can store almost 4 times 
as much information as before. 

It’s Easy To Remember Because 
There’s Nothing To Forget 

The Displayer uses prompts. We 
call them our Task Selection Menus and 
they appear on our screen to guide you 
step by step. You don’t have to remember 
a series of confusing codes. That means 


that almost as soon as you get a Display- 
writer System, you use a Displaywriter 
System. 


How Much Is That In Guilders? 

Surprise. The basic IBM Display- 
writer System costs NAfls. 15,553 including 
the basic program. 

Amazing, when you realize how much 
time and money a word processor saves 
you in the first place. 

Extraordinary, when you compare its 
features to other word processors. 

Which is precisely - — 

why this ad hath E Ezr EEr g 

been written. =-Z_T:= 7 =< 
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ARUBA 


The Fourth Estate 

Esteemed journalist reflects on role of the press 


Recently celebrating thirty-five years of journalistic activity in 
the Netherlands Antilles — most of which time was spent on 
Aruba — Jos van der Schoot (57) has become one of ‘the powers 
that be’ on the island. In charge of daily paper AMIGOE’s 
Aruba operation since 1962, his fearless adherence to the most 
lofty principles of journalism has given his voice a distinct ring 
of authority. His growing concern about attempts to intimidate 
the press and his fear for an imminent loss of journalistic qual¬ 
ity are certainly not to be taken lightly. 



Bullying 

Asked for his opinion about the 
function of the press in politi¬ 
cally volatile Aruba, the usually 
good natured van der Schoot re¬ 
plies in a both forceful and wor¬ 
ried manner: to do a proper job 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Attempts to initmidate the press 
are taking a threatening charac¬ 
ter, according to the hard driv¬ 
ing editor. Known for his objec¬ 
tive reporting, van der Schoot 
realizes that his writings will not 
always please everybody. But that 
is a far cry from the threats he 
has recently been receiving from 
several political leaders. He has 
been told that ‘if you continue 
like this we can become very 
nasty’. Comments van der Schoot 
‘I try to report as truthfully as 
possible and I will certainly not 
be bullied. After all we (at the 
AMIGOE) receive a lot of posi¬ 
tive and encouraging reactions 
from our readers. They out¬ 
number these low level and un¬ 
democratic threats by far’. Still 
his worry seems justified as these 
tendencies to curb the freedom 
of the press indicate an erosion 
of democracy, in particular as 
thfcy originate from Aurba’s lead¬ 
ers. Mr. Betico Croes upon re¬ 
turning from Holland late July 
clearly intended in a subtle man¬ 
ner to undermine Mr. van der 


Schoot’s professional integrity, 
when he declared that Mr. van 
der Schoot’s credibility is declin¬ 
ing in the Netherlands. The 
truth is that the AMIGOE’s re¬ 
porting on Antillean develop¬ 
ments is regarded in The Hague 
as the most reliable! 

Quality 

From a journalism perspective 
the above can of course also be 
interpreted positively as it proves 
that the press has become a rec¬ 
ognized power in the Aruban so¬ 
ciety. Mr. van Schoot agrees. 
‘Our comments have more than 
once influenced political decision 
making and even brought about 
a change of action on several oc- 
cassions. Reason why he is most 
anxious that the Aruban press 
corps will not only maintain a 
certain level of quality but con¬ 
tinue to strive for improvement. 
Two matters that give cause for 
concern. 

First of all van der Schoot ex¬ 
presses disappointment with the 
fact that apparently no national 
press conference will be held this 
year. With a view to the absence 
of training possibilities such oc- 
cassions offer a rare chance to 
meet and work at upgrading 
journalism. ‘From editor in chief 
to photographer’, he states, ‘we 
can use every opportunity to 


learn and improve our skills’. 
The birth early August of the 
seventh daily on the ABC-islands 
constitutes his other concern. Al¬ 
though he favours a fair diver¬ 
sification in the media world, van 
der Schoot rightly fears a possi¬ 
ble loss of quality, ‘and after all 
quality is what really matters! In 
his opinion the tendency to write 
in a sensationalistic manner is al¬ 
ready much too great. Too often 
journalists in our society have to 
admit afterwards that they 
should have thought twice before 
commmitting half-truths to 
paper. 


future 

These critical reflections are 
counterbalanced by his satisfac¬ 
tion with the professional en¬ 
thusiasm of the Aruban press 
corps. 

Van der Schoot, whose contribu¬ 
tion to the island’s social life has 
been of an astonishing variety, 
for many years was president of 
the Aruban Press Club. He re¬ 
cently stepped down to make 
room for the younger genera¬ 
tion. He is most willing, however, 
to continue sharing his knowl¬ 
edge and experience. 

With a view to the island’s fu¬ 
ture, Aruba should pride itself 
on having such an outstanding 
newsman in its midst. ■ 
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★ Optics 

★ Contact lenses 

★ Cameras 


FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


ODUBER & KAN 

OPTICIANS 
OPTICS - CONTACTLENSES-CAMERAS 


CURACAO: TEL. 611939 
ARUBA : TEL. 24720 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
Price fl. 8.950,— 

With airco fl. 9.950,— 


O 


DonAUTO 


ROODEWEG 109 


• • TEL 24511 


STANDARD WITH: 


• newly designed lightweight 800 cc engine • radial tires • radio 

• front wheel drive • power assisted disc brakes • tinted windows all-around 
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BONAIRE 


The story of Mazarello 

Child care centre promotes self-help 


When in a couple of weeks the repre¬ 
sentative of the Netherlands and the 
Foundation Bon Kwido sign a finan¬ 
cial agreement making the acquisition 
of ‘Mazarello’ by the latter possible, a 
genuine case of development work will 
have been ensured a future. Or more 
precisely: an increasing number of 
women from the lowest income group 
will be enabled to continue helping 
themselves. 

In theory it looked good. The slowly 
but steadily increasing tourist industry 
on the island should provide employ¬ 
ment for a likewise increasing number 
of women from the lower income 
brackets. But when the women organi¬ 
zation Orfebo, on request of the Is¬ 
land Government, undertook a re¬ 
search into the needs for daily child 
care, they found a different story. In 
fact very few women from those 
groups were benefitting from the im¬ 
proving employment situation. The 
reason being that many of them, often 
not married, had no-one to take care 
of their children while at work. 

Dependence 

In March 1979 the findings of Orfebo 
were officially presented to the Island 
Government. Six months later Catholic 
Sister Virginia started a child care 
centre with the express purpose of 
creating a possibility for young women 
to take up work and thereby improve 
their economic situation. Such an im¬ 
provement would be of great impor¬ 
tance, it was felt, in particular to un¬ 
married mothers. This way they might 
become more independent or rather 
less dependent on the ‘next’ boyfriend 
who might come along. 

In order to run the centre as profes¬ 


sionally as possible special courses to 
train girls in child care were first or¬ 
ganized. 

The Government agreed to subsidize 
the project by taking charge of 
salaries. When Sister Virginia opened 
the door of her centre in September 
1979 applications for the admittance 
of twice as many children as she could 
possibly take in were recieved. 

Quarters 

The earlier mentioned organization of 
women ‘Orfebo’ soon realized that the 
now proven need demanded a broader 
organizational set-up. Before the end 
of ’79 a foundation for this purpose 
was established. ‘Bon Kwido’s’ board 
immediately set out to search for 
larger and more adequate quarters. In 
June 1980 the congregation of 
Fransciscan Sisters of Mariadal, 
Roosendaal, Holland, were found wil¬ 
ling to let the foundation Bon Kwido 
use Mazarello, a centre once built by 
the congregation for the care of 
juvenile boys. 

Room was created for the different 
age-groups and several organizations 
helped to furnish the building. 

Impact 

Between 1980 and 1982 the number 
of children visiting the centre daily, 
rose from 90 to 134. Although no 
exact figures could be provided insid¬ 
ers estimate that at least 20 to 30 
women from the afore mentioned so¬ 
cial background were thus enabled to 
go out and work in the hotels, shops 
and tourist related industries. To facil¬ 
itate the working mothers the centre 
opens daily at 6.30 a.m. and does not 


close before 7.30 p.m. 

Children from 6 months old up to 6 
years (primary school) are daily en¬ 
trusted to the care of ten trained 
ladies, who run the centre. The 
mothers are charged for the services 
rendered, but fees are related to the 
parents’ income. 


Finance 

When the sisters van Roosendaal made 
their premises available (free of 
charge) they laid down one condition 
being that the Foundation Bon Kwido 
should within a reasonable time-limit 
buy the building. With the assistance 
of Cede-Antiyas, an organization 
aimed at helping private initiative ac¬ 
quire the necessary funds for develop¬ 
ment projects, a project-description 
was drawn up and submitted to the 
Dutch Representative for Develop¬ 
ment-work in Curasao. The total costs 
of the project are NA/ 360,000.—, 
25% of which has already been 
guaranted by the sisters van Roosen¬ 
daal! Expectations are that Holland 
will approve the request and take care 
of the remaining 75%. 

The Foundation has been running its 
financial matters in an admirable way 
and there is no doubt whatsoever 
about the necessity of the work.* 

If Holland agrees the Foundation 
Kwibo will be able to continue a most 
valuable service to the Bonairean soci¬ 
ety. A service it should be noted which 
does not create a new dependency but 
rather a means for women to 
help themselves. ■ 
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CURAQAO 

Tourism: 

Now or never 


Interview 


Turning the First page of a recently published report on tourism in Curasao 
the readers’ attention is caught by a quotation from the French nihilistic 
writer Andre Gide: “Everything has been said before, but because nobody 
listens one has continuously to start all over again”. The citation is aptly cho¬ 
sen, for reporting on the island’s tourism consists inevitably of telling a sorry 
tale, mostly because a host of advisory studies have never been given due at¬ 
tention. There is, however, one marked difference between the mood of 
Gide’s words and the content of this latest study. The authors, though highly 
critical, write from a constructive perspective. AR talked with one the au¬ 
thors, hotel manager Frank Maynard, about some of the issues raised by the 
report. 


AR: after reading the report one is 
left with the impression that one of the 
main reasons for the serious decline of 
tourism on the island is a matter of 
mentality. 

Maynard: This is indeed one of our 
greatest problems. As the report 
points out the manner in which tou¬ 
rists are approached is far from what 
it should be. People simply have not 
been made aware of the vital impor- 

— 


tance of the industry for the island’s 
economy. What is urgently needed is 
a comprehensive programme of re¬ 
motivation. By comprehensive we 
mean that the problem should be 
tackled over television, in the 
schools, shops, community centres, 
hotels etc. But — and this I like to 
stress — something should be done 
at the same time about the living 
conditions of the poorer part of our 
population. We have to create a fa- 

- \ 
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vourable climate for the promotion 
of tourism and that implies solving 
the problems of unemployment, in¬ 
adequate housing and insufficient 
social security. 

Then there is the matter of discipli¬ 
ne, which has slackened to an inad¬ 
missible level. The government itself 
fails disastrously in this respect. But 
it should also be said that the busi¬ 
ness community has taken too little 
initiative in criticizing and pressu¬ 
ring the government. As a result we 
are left with a sick situation. To give 
you one example: presently we have 
no legislation regulating the indu¬ 
stry. And therefore no sanctions can 
be applied, for example when a cab 
driver overcharges a tourist. Pre¬ 
sently such legislation is being pre¬ 
pared and there are indications that 
our local politicians are willing to co¬ 
operate. 

AR: your report is highly critical of 
the performance of government with 
regard to tourism and suggests that 
private enterprise should be put in 
charge. 

Maynard: Correct. Tourism is busi¬ 
ness and only a business-like ap¬ 
proach can save the situation. That is 
why the report proposes to replace 
the government’s tourist office with 
a foundation for the promotion of 
tourism manned with professionals. 
All the different aspect from impro¬ 
ving the product to marketing 
should be dealt with comprehensive¬ 
ly. The problem in the past was that 
civil servants with no business expe¬ 
rience were in charge. I applaud the 
desicion to appoint businessmen in 
the board of directors of our much 
criticized national carrier ALM. A 
reason why I think we should give it 
the benefit of the doubt for the time 
being. 

AR: Your stressing the role of private 
enterprise seems to run counter to opi¬ 
nions voiced by the increasingly active 
progressive groups in our society. ) 
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Maynard: denouncing capitalism is 
nothing new, nor typical of our so¬ 
ciety. The fact that anti-capitalistic 
ideas have spread all over the 
world and also reached us, does 
not mean they are right. As I have 
said before we will have to impro¬ 
ve the social conditions on the is¬ 
land but we will only save the si¬ 
tuation if private enterprise takes 
the lead. 

With regard to the progressive 
groups, you mentioned, also this: 
we will have to overcome the pre¬ 
sent mood of exaggerated nationa¬ 
lism. I’m all for Antilleanization 
but the price should never be a 
loss of quality. The present prohi¬ 
bitive attitude toward immigration 
is killing all progress. A society be¬ 
comes stale if the influx of new tal¬ 
ent and ideas is arrested. Take a 
simple example. Ten years ago all 
the major hotels had an excellent 
cuisine. Rigorous Antilleanization 
has led to a deterioration of know¬ 
how and service. And I should 
mention also that at the same time 
our educational system has gone 


backwards considerably. Twenty 
years ago one could employ 
youngsters leaving school usefully. 
Today that is out of the question. 
They lack the most basic knowl¬ 
edge. To my mind this constitutes 
one the greatest problems our soci¬ 
ety is facing. 

AR: Critical as you and your collea¬ 
gues may be, your report does for¬ 
ward some very positive and con¬ 
structive proposals. 

Maynard: Yes, it is now or never! 
We strongly believe in the touristic 
possibilities of the island. That is 
why we have drawn up both an 
emergency plan and a longterm 
policy. Though the amounts nee¬ 
ded to upgrade the product may 
look staggering, we are convinced 
that a sound plan will never lack 
funds. In order to bring the hotel 
accomodation up to par we should 
go all out. Take the Plaza hotel. 
To restore it to a first class level 
NA/ 7 million will have to be 


spent. Attempts to fix things up as 
has been done in the past, spen¬ 
ding a mere one million, means 
throwing your money away. The 
same applies to the other propo¬ 
sals of the emergency plan like 
beautifying our city, cleaning the 
beaches, upgrading services etc. If 
we want to put our island back on 
the map as an attractive tourist re¬ 
sort we will have to be willing both 
to invest and let professionals do 
the work. You will have noticed 
from the report that the industry 
is still quite important with regard 
to employment, foreign exchange 
and the economy in general. We 
are convinced that its contribution 
can be improved considerably. ■ 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS 


St. Maarten: 

Bearing the burden of a Free Press 


When the evening ALM flight left Miami bound for St. Maarten on 
June 25, on board were four graduate-level communication students 
from the University of Florida. The group, sponsored by the 
Curasao-based Stichting Grafische Communicatie (Foundation 
Graphic Media), was to be the second such contingent of Florida stu¬ 
dents brought to St. Maarten in as many summers to lend technical 
assistance to the newspapers and radio of the island. 


No one expects the students, 
who form the leading edge of 
the Stichting’s St. Maarten Media 
Project, to dissolve any of the 
myriad obstacles facing the is¬ 
land’s news media. Yet, their 
work could be an important step 
in helping Philipsburg’s pub¬ 
lishers and broadcasters resolve 
their own difficulties and achieve 
their greatest potentials. If the 
project succeeds in its goals, the 
ramifications may be felt far 
beyond St. Maarten, the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles, and even the 
Caribbean Basin. 


Assistance 

The problems encountered by 
the American media specialists in 
St. Maarten are very different 
from those they must address 
when working in the United 
States. They are the problems 
that their Antillean counterparts 
deal with every week of the year, 
and they resemble the difficulties 
confronted by media profession¬ 
als throughout the less developed 
world. 

Problems of understaffing, in¬ 
adequate and outmoded produc¬ 
tion equipment, and poor finan¬ 
cial rewards — all arising from 
the more basic dilemmas of un¬ 
dercapitalization, small audi¬ 
ences, low revenues, inefficient 
methods, and a lack of profes¬ 
sional training and standards — 
are some of the “givens” faced by 
St. Maarten’s publishers and 


broadcasters. The Stichting’s pro¬ 
ject is geared toward helping re¬ 
solve these and related problems 
that are retarding media de¬ 
velopment on the island. 

Funded by both private and pub¬ 
lic sources largely in The Nether¬ 
lands, the effort is considered by 
its sponsors to be an important 
first step in assisting the St. 
Maarten media stabilize and 
strengthen themselves. And 
judging by the response in 



Teamleader Buddy Davis Jr. 

Philipsburg, the four small news¬ 
papers, one radio station, and 
one newsletter that are at the re¬ 
ceiving end of the project value 
that assistance. 

Implications 

At issue, of course, is more than 
simply the journalistic and finan¬ 
cial well-being of a few tiny and 
struggling enterprises on one 
smallish island. The grander im¬ 
plications include the role played 


by Frank Yacenda 

by a free and independent news 
voice in a democratic — and also 
independent — nation, and the 
three-way relationship between 
media, government, and society. 
With apparently inevitable inde¬ 
pendence from The Hague 
looming ever larger on the hori¬ 
zon — the current discussions 
over the status of Aruba under¬ 
score the urgency of the situation 
— the viability of communication 
media in St. Maarten and 
throughout the Dutch West In¬ 
dies takes on crucial importance. 

Alternative 

The Stichting’s St. Maarten pro¬ 
ject assumes still greater interest 
when it is compared with other 
media development projects 
being carried on throughout the 
Third World. Commonly backed 
by such international organiza¬ 
tions as the United Nations’ UN¬ 
ESCO agency, these compara¬ 
tively well-funded programs fre¬ 
quently employ highly-paid com¬ 
munication “experts” in elaborate 
training schemes involving media 
personnel. The trend of these 
schemes, which all too closely re¬ 
flect UNESCO’s rapidly evolving 
philosophy of “developmental 
journalism,” is to involve national 
governments in media matters. 
True as well in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, this has certainly 
been the case elsewhere in the 
Caribbean where communication 
researchers have noted a steady 
erosion of press freedom in re¬ 
cent years attributable in large 
measure to UNESCO’s influence. 
The St. Maarten Media Project, 
on the other hand, springs from 
the Western tradition which 
holds that politicians and jour¬ 
nalists ought to sleep in separate 
beds if journalism is to retain its > 
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“watchdog” role over govern¬ 
ment. In that critical aspect the 
Stichting’s approach provides a 
welcome alternative to UNES¬ 
CO’s politically inspired “deve¬ 
lopmental journalism” theory. As 
an added bonus, the cost benefits 
achieved by making intensive use 
of professionally skilled gradua¬ 
te-level students in on-the- job 
training of St. Maarten media 
personnel can be matched by few 
other programs. If the St. Maar¬ 
ten project succeeds, it could 
have positive repercussions for 
media development efforts 
world-wide. 

Press Freedom 

In several respects, the St. Maar¬ 
ten media are themselves already 
ahead of the game. While unde¬ 
niable tensions persist between 
governmental leaders and the is¬ 
land’s media — some of which 
remain blatantly partisan in their 
orientation — freedom of ex¬ 
pression is not seriously challen¬ 
ged and the line between public 
controversy and governmental 
control of the media is essentially 
unbreached. More the exception 
than the rule in the developing 
world today, this state of affairs 
provides grounds to hope for the 
future and is perhaps the biggest 
“plus” enjoyed by St. Maarten’s 
news organizations. 

In terms of such standard indica¬ 
tors as educational attainment, li¬ 
teracy, commerce, and per capita 
income — all of which exercise 
an influence on the media’s po¬ 


tential market — the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles also fare well in re¬ 
lation to much of the Caribbean 
region, and are light-years ahead 
of vast areas of the Third World. 
St. Maarten and its media of 
course share in these positive 
conditions too. 

Dissatisfaction 

Still, serious challenges remain 
for Philipsburg’s fourth estate. 
The success with wich these chal¬ 
lenges are met will likely deter¬ 
mine the future health and po¬ 
tency of St. Maarten’s present 
media as effective vehicles for in¬ 
formation and opinion. Particu¬ 
larly in regard to the island’s 
four newspapers which elbow 
each other for depressingly puny 
cuts of an already small pie, the 
future is uncertain. 

An informal survey conducted 
last summer several of St. Maar¬ 
ten’s leading business, political, 
public service, and media figures 
reveals some of the gut causes 
underlying many of the St. 
Maarten media’s shortcomings. 
The study shows that while al¬ 
most all of those polled rank lo¬ 
cal news at least equally to natio¬ 
nal and international news in im¬ 
portance, dissatisfaction with the 
quality and quantity of island 
media coverage of local events 
perceived as being particularly 
newsworthy also runs high. Local 
radio news coverage ranks slight¬ 
ly higher than local press news 
coverage among the respondents, 
but the overwhelming feeling re¬ 


garding both types of media is 
that “improvements are essen¬ 
tial.” 

Almost universally, those questio¬ 
ned believe that local newspapers 
and radio have trouble separa¬ 
ting fact from opinion in repor¬ 
ting the news. Along with this 
blurring of news and views, the 
study respondents cite media de¬ 
ficiencies in such areas as finan¬ 
cial resources, personnel, com¬ 
prehension of community pro¬ 
blems, and feedback from rea¬ 
ders and listeners. Disconcer¬ 
tingly, among the media people 
polled, “lack of access to public 
records and information” and 
“lack of cooperation by news ma¬ 
kers and sources” both receive 
high response rates. 

Criticism 

Among the group as a whole, 
however, the level of professio¬ 
nalism exhibited by St. Maarten’s 
news media comes in for strong 
criticism. Every response recei¬ 
ved rates the island’s press and 
radio as either “not very profes¬ 
sional” or, worse, “very unprofes¬ 
sional,” thus reinforcing the im¬ 
portance of the work being car¬ 
ried out by the Stichting. 

The survey is especially instructi¬ 
ve in one other respect: clearly, 
much of the local media’s steam 
is being bled away by off-island 
media that are better able to 
meet the demand for news that 
undeniably exists on St. Maarten. 
But it is an extremely hopeful 
sign — and one that should pro¬ 
ve encouraging to both the Stich¬ 
ting and the island’s media alike 
— that the survey’s pacemakers 
achieve near-unanimity in 
agreeing that local news media 
are “very important” to the deve¬ 
lopment of the St. Maarten com¬ 
munity. 

Competition 

The question that remains is 
whether the press and radio of 
St. Maarten, even with the media 
project’s assistance, will be able to 
overcome the hurtles facing 
them or whether they will suc¬ 
cumb to the rigors of a ten-^ 
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uous existence. Some observers 
argue that, especially among the 
island’s newspapers,there are 
simply too many competitors in 
the ring. They cite low circula¬ 
tion figures — five- to seven- 
hundred copies weekly is the best 
that any of the papers can mus¬ 
ter — to support their belief. 
Still, as long as the thirst for 
news goes unslaked on the is¬ 
land, and as long as more can be 
done to improve both the opera¬ 
tional efficiency and product 
quality of the media, it would be 
premature to write off any of St. 
Maarten’s news organizations. 
And the eagerness with which 
most of the island’s media have 
embraced the assistance offered 
by the St. Maarten Media Project 
is an indication of their commit¬ 
ment to go the distance. 

Challange 

One avenue that can stand fur¬ 
ther exploration is that of great¬ 
er cooperation between indivu- 
dual news firms. If not news ga¬ 


thering itself, such non-editorial 
functions as production, adverti¬ 
sing and distribution could be 
handled on a cooperative basis as 
they are already in many other 
places. But there does appear to 
be a growing awareness of the 
value of cooperation. As one St. 
Maarten newsperson put it last 
summer, “If we don’t start wor¬ 
king together, someone else is 
going to come along and do it 
right, and we won’t even get the 
crumbs. We’ll be out.” 

And who might that “someone 
else” be? Perhaps an operation 
from off the island that cares less 
about St. Maarten as a unique 
community than does the present 
home-grown crop of media. Or 
perhaps government, which sel¬ 
dom monitors itself particularly 
well. Neither alternative is desira¬ 
ble. 

As the Stichting Grafische Com- 
municatie recognizes with its me¬ 
dia project, and as the dedicated 
newspeople of St. Maarten ac¬ 
knowledge with their work, a 
free and vital news voice is essen¬ 


tial to a free and vital society. It 
is a little bit of this burden that 
the Florida students carried with 
them to St. Maarten this sum¬ 
mer. ■ 



student Andy Morgan 
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FINANCE 



The official foreign reserves with the Central Bank declined rapidly 
to a level of f 189.2 million resulting in a loss of / 25.7 million du¬ 
ring the second quarter of 1982. Besides the seasonal pattern some 
very large payments were made in connection with the KAE invest¬ 
ments and down payments on the purchase of aircraft by the ALM. 
The Island Governments in particular Aruba reduced their deposits, 
which were initially about f 100 million, to a level of / 25 million. 
This amount is roughly enough for Aruba to pay the Central 
Government starting August 1982 according to the existing tax sha¬ 
ring agreement. In July Lago paid to the Island Government of Aru¬ 
ba the amount of f 156 million profit tax after deduction of / 12 
million, since Aruba did not deliver the quantity of water to the oil 
refinery as agreed in the past. The outlook for the employment si¬ 
tuation did not improve by the announcements of the two oil refine¬ 
ries Lago Aruba and Shell Curasao that activities had been reduced. 
Besides the Curasao Drydock Company stated that the seasonal re¬ 
duction in ship repairing was worse than expected. 


Foreign reserves 

The official reserves with the 
Central Bank dropped f 23.8 
million to a level of / 189.2 mil¬ 
lion in the second week of June. 
For almost a year the reserves 
stayed well above f 200 million, 
but the seasonal outflow of for¬ 
eign exchange during the second 
quarter together with some pay¬ 
ments to abroad accounted for 
this substantial decline. At the 
end of June the official reserves 
amounted to / 194.1 million. Du¬ 
ring that month a drain of / 25.5 
million was recorded, compared 
to / 9.1 million in May. 

April closed with an increase of 
f 8.9 million. The combined def¬ 
icit for the second quarter 
amounted to / 25.7 million. Ho¬ 
wever, on an annual basis the 
outcome resulted in a surplus of 
/ 32.2 million. 

These amounts do not include 
the foreign reserves of the priva¬ 
te banking system. These banks 
held net claims on abroad of 
/ 76 million at the end of May 
and / 85 million at the end of 
April 1982. 


The large payments to abroad 
concerned a down payment of 
about f 8 million on behalf of 
the national airline ALM for the 
purchase of new aircraft. The 
airplanes have a total value of 
about / 90 million. 

Besides the KAE of Curasao, a 
water and electricity producing 
utility, transferred / 27 million in 
connection with new investments. 
This amount was lent by domes¬ 
tic institutional investors such as 
pension funds and insurance 
companies. The transfer was 
made in May out of foreign 
funds, but resulted in a decline 
of reserves a month later. The 
Central Bank had temporarily 
pledged some of its deposits with 
foreign banks until the financing 
and payments were completed. 
Because of the seasonal pattern 
foreign reserves are at their lo¬ 
west level at the end of June. In 
the beginning of July the oilrefi- 
neries of Shell and Lago have to 
pay profit taxes. For that purpo¬ 
se they will remit from their for¬ 
eign banking accounts the coun¬ 
ter value of the amounts payable. 


Shell has to pay / 28 million and 
Lago about f 156 million after 
compensation. 


Monetary developments 

The deposits held by the Island 
Governments with the Central 
Bank fell sharply during the se¬ 
cond quarter. At the end of June 
an amount of only / 1.3 million 
was stated on the Central Bank’s 
balance sheet compared to f 27.6 
million at the end of March. Ho¬ 
wever, the Island Governments 
also maintain balances with the 
private banking institutions. At 
the end of March these balances 
amounted to f 53.5 million, ma¬ 
king a total of / 81.1 million in 
favour of the Island Govern¬ 
ments. 


By far the largest part of this 
amount is held by Aruba, which 
received / 110 million profit ta¬ 
xes from Lago last year. As per 
the end of June an amount of 
about / 5.5 million will be left. In 
July, as already mentioned, Aru¬ 
ba will receive about / 156 mil¬ 
lion, but according to the exis¬ 
ting revenue-sharing agreement 
has yet to pay 25% of last year’s 
amount to the Central Govern¬ 
ment. On a balance the money 
supply can be expected to grow 
drastically in the month of July. 


The local banking system will 
certainly welcome the inflow of 
the new money. During May and 
June some of the banks had to 
borrow from the Central Bank at 
the official lending rate of 10%. 
In June the banks’ balances with 
the Central Bank fell to a low le¬ 
vel of / 25 million meaning that 
at least their domestic liquid 
funds were tight. This was cau¬ 
sed by the high increase of bank¬ 
notes in circulation resulting 
from the payments of holiday 
bonuses and the deficit in for¬ 
eign payments, which is partly 
related to the loans and invest¬ 
ments made by ALM and KAE. $ 
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Capital market 

The Central Government an¬ 
nounced a bond issue to be pur¬ 
chased as from the end of May 
at the Department of Finance or 
the private banks. The bonds are 
yielding an interest of 12% and 
will be redeemed in 5 equal pay¬ 
ments during 1988/1992 resul- 
ting in an average term ol 7,5 
years. The amount borrowed is 
meant for the financial restructu¬ 
ring of the national airline ALM. 
In the announcement the re¬ 
structuring is defined as the im¬ 
provement of the balance sheet 
ratio’s and the enlargement of 
the working capital as well as to 
invest in the ground facilities and 
to provide the down payments 
for the purchase of two DC-9-80 
aircraft. 

A maximum amount to be borro¬ 
wed was not mentioned nor the 
period during which the bonds 
will be for sale. After well over a 
month the total amount sold to 
the public was not yet announ¬ 
ced. Probably this amount will be 
less than / 10 million. 

This information, however, is im¬ 


portant to form an opinion on 
the capital market. Another fac¬ 
tor is the absence of any figures 
of the ALM; no annual reports 
were published and no forecasts 
were given to judge the necessity 
of the bond issue. One cannot 
expect an investor to buy bonds 
without sufficient information. 
In respect to the KAE financing 
these details were not published 
either. Maybe, the institutional 
investors received some, but to 
stimulate the development of a 
local capital market a policy of 
making all relevant information 
available to the public would be 
better. 

Lago Aruba 

Although the oil refinery had to 
pay in July after compensation 
for water claims a record of 
/ 156 million for profit tax the 
performance this year is any¬ 
thing but good. 

Traditionally the company does 
not publish any information, but 
in the first new announcement to 
its personnel since years it was 
clear that the prosperous deve¬ 
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lopment of the previous years 
was over. 

In 1981 Lago paid /110 million 
profit tax related to the financial 
year 1980. This year an amount 
of / 168 million is due in connec¬ 
tion with 1981. Lago will pay this 
amount after a deduction for wa¬ 
ter not delivered by the Island 
Government of Aruba. The 
amount concerned is estimated at 
about / 12 million. Consequently 
the Island Government received 
about / 156 million in cash. 

The Lago refinery has a capacity 
of 450,000 barrels per day, but 
nowadays it is processing only 
180,000 barrels. Lago cannot in¬ 
crease this volume because of its 
delivery contract with Venezuela, 
stipulating that Lago may only 
purchase crude oil from third 
parties related to the volume re¬ 
ceived from Venezuela. At pre¬ 
sent Venezuela delivers only 
150,000 barrels a day and Lago 
is able to purchase an additional 
30,000 barrels from third parties, 
which cannot be increased. The 
contract is in force until the end 
of this year. 

Because of these circumstances 
profits, if any, will not be high 
this year and are favourably in¬ 
fluenced by the fact that the fi¬ 
xed charges are relatively low, as 
the refinery is already completely 
written off. Besides the volume 
will probably increase after Sep¬ 
tember when demand for oil will 
grow because of the coming win¬ 
ter season. 

Prospects are not entirely unfa¬ 
vourable. Lago is one of t 
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the very few refineries which are 
able to process the heavy oil of 
the Orinoco basin. The sale of 
the oil products is not the main 
problem as Lago has long term 
contracts. 

Shell Curasao 

The oil refinery of Shell Curasao 
is not performing very well ei¬ 
ther. The management announ¬ 
ced plans to lay off 200-250 wor¬ 
kers through early retirement. At 
present Shell and its affiliated 
companies employ 2747 persons. 
The management stated the wor¬ 
sening of the financial position 
resulting from the less favoura¬ 
ble developments on the interna¬ 
tional oil markets as the cause 
for the drastic measures. Al¬ 
though no figures were given, it 
was mentioned that the losses 
during the first months of 1982 
had already reached such an 
amount that compensation 
through an upsurge of demand 
is almost impossible. 

These negative developments 


have led to measures to cut down 
expenses. 

Shell Curasao has tried several ti¬ 
mes to spare the employes, but 
apparently the financial pro¬ 
blems are now such that a part 
of its personnel has to be laid 
off. These measures will have a 
tremendous negative influence 
on the current and future em¬ 
ployment situation of Curasao. 
The impression exists that these 
influences are hardly recognized 
by the politicians, the local press 
and the trade unions. At the 
time of the announcement, 
shortly before the elections, no 
comments were heard. It almost 
seemed nobody worried that em¬ 
ployment had reduced again. 

Curasao Drydock Company 

To make employment matters 
even worse the management of 
the Curasao Drydock Company 
of Curasao announced that the 
demand for its services had been 
reduced. Especially ship owners 
from Latin-America seemed to 


be staying away. As a possible 
cause for this change in attitude 
reference was made to the Falk¬ 
land war. 

The foreign press had erro¬ 
neously mentioned that the Cu¬ 
rasao Drydock had been used to 
repair British war ships. As a re¬ 
sult of these circumstances, the 
management proposed to the 
trade unions to freeze the cur¬ 
rent salaries and to forget the 
compensatoins for inflation as 
stipulated in the existing labour 
agreement. 

The management did not give 
any figures. The company has 
never published its annual re¬ 
ports, although the government 
is a shareholder. It is very hard 
to evaluate the measures pro¬ 
posed by the management with¬ 
out such relevant figures. ■ 
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Thoughts On A Dem 

The World Is 

by Gregory B. 


Latin American affairs have histori¬ 
cally been assigned low priority by the 
United States. In general, US atten¬ 
tion focuses on Europe, the Middle 
East, and on those countries that bor¬ 
der the Soviet Union. It is only when 
there is a crisis or a natural disaster 
that Latin American issues do receive a 
high priority from Washington. While 
there have been no earthquakes or 
floods since the Reagan administra¬ 
tion has come to office, there has been 
a tidal wave of Latin American and 
Caribbean crises which have oc¬ 
casioned an unusual amount of policy 
work in the State Department and the 
White House. 

For the most part, US response to 
Latin American events is reactive 
rather than proactive. High level 
North American efforts to find solu¬ 
tions to the problems of the hemis¬ 
phere, even to long-standing prob¬ 
lems like poverty and development, 
are customarily the result of improvi¬ 
sation, often hastily organized, rather 
than of deliberate study and prepara¬ 
tion. Large policies that encompass 
long-term commitments to strategies 
and programs have been rare. In the 
last 50 years, only the Alliance for 
Progress and the Good Neighbor Pol¬ 
icy have been such examples. 

Latin American governments, gener¬ 
ally, have acquiesced in the low prior¬ 
ity status assigned them in 
Washington. While some have done so 
without much complaint, some even 
with relief, others worry that US policy 
bureaus have not adequately under¬ 
stood the changes that are occurring in 
their republics. Washington persists in 
asking old questions, traditional and 
unrelated to new realities: How safe 
are the investment and political cli¬ 
mates of Latin American countries for 
North Americans? How restrictive are 
the policies respecting raw materials 
access and export? What are the mar¬ 
ket conditions for US exports? Are 

Gregory B. Wolfe, president of Florida International 
University, has occupied US government posts in the 
White House and the Department of State. This article 
was first published in Caribbean Review vol. XI no. 2. 


tariffs too high? What is the situation 
regarding local manufacture and as¬ 
sembly operations? 

To Latin Americans these North 
American queries appear to ignore or 
obscure the political and social 
changes that have been developing 
over the past 25 years in Latin America 
and the Caribbean. To take just one 
political matter, it is not clear that US 
policy makers are adequately aware of 
the new relations that have developed 
between Latin America and France, 
West Germany, and Japan. Or to take 
a social matter, it is not clear that US 
policy makers have come to terms with 
the fact that Latin America has a larger 
and denser urban coastal frontier than 
does the United States. (Between now 
and the year 2000, the population of 
Latin America will increase from over 
350 million to over 600 million per¬ 
sons!) 

Paying the Bills 

The overriding preocupation of Latin 
American leaders today, whether eat¬ 
ing, sleeping or working, has to be with 
how to pay the bills. A companion to 
that preocupation is, of course, how to 
find the money necessary to run urban 
economies and render those services 
necessary to keep the lid on a boiling 
social pot. Internally, the supply side 
shows no likelihood whatsoever of 
being able to equal the demand side. 
And if the demand side is not sup¬ 
ported, demand will erupt into an un¬ 
conditional demand that could de¬ 
stroy what fragile social fabric still 
exists. World prices for needed import 
goods are at all-time highs. Energy 
costs alone have decimated currency 
reserves. Inflation has blunted efforts 
to plan, much less carry out, major ex¬ 
penditures. US Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development grants necessarily 


have been modified to accommodate 
new US domestic priorities. The US 
explains these cut-backs as necessary 
to reduce the excess of former US ad¬ 
ministrations. 

Blanketing the whole economic and 
political landscape is the rising level of 
Latin America’s external debt. Over¬ 
all, it is estimated to be $ 230 billion. A 
large part of any working day for gov¬ 
ernment leaders in Latin America has 
to be spent considering how to re¬ 
schedule debts that cannot be paid and 
how to negotiate yet additional loans 
for current needs. The pressures of 
over-extension that result from over¬ 
borrowing are staggering the 
capacities of most of the public mana¬ 
gers. Increasingly, these pressures also 
test the patience and forbearance of 
the leaders. Meanwhile, the game goes 
on, modified in pace by the efforts of 
the Internatiol Monetary Fund to im¬ 
pose rigid economic regimens in¬ 
tended to reduce spending and 
tighten credit. Attempts to conform to 
the terms only tighten the economic 
Catch-22. 

All this is hard on the psyches of the 
developing world. And yet, the whole 
economic climate of the world seems 
to be driving the developing countries, 
the smaller ones especially, into the old 
mold of having to rely on selling raw 
materials and agriproducts at low mar¬ 
ket prices while trying to get hold of 
traditional necessities, as well as of 
newly-perceived ones, on terms that 
are more burdensome than ever. 

Against this background, some US 
policy makers have been attempting to 
develop responses to calls for help, 
particularly in the Caribbean and t 


The New 
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ocratic Consortium 

Small to stay 

Wolfe 


Central American region. To date, the 
principal experiment, yet to be tested 
in action, is President Ronald Reagan’s 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. Its author 
hails the Initiative as a free enterprise 
panacea for dealing with underde¬ 
velopment. It stresses a heightened 
role for private investment as the spur 
to restore confidence in flattened, 
flagging economic systems, and to 
create jobs in places that are radically 
overpopulated and critically under¬ 
employed. The Initiative calls for the 
establishment of a common market be¬ 
tween the United States and par¬ 
ticipating countries, for one-way free 
trade and an array of tax breaks for in¬ 
vestors willing to join the crusade to 
make capitalism work in the troubled 
region. 

Some critical questions must be an¬ 
swered before we can know whether 
or not, and if so, how, this new Initia¬ 
tive will work. Will the US Congress 
buy it? The answer to this question will 
be determined largely on domestic 
rather than on foreign policy consid¬ 
erations. Will the private investment 
community rise to the incentive 
claimed for the Initiative? Or will it 
react to the oft-repeated position of 
the White House and the State Depart¬ 
ment that communism is behind most, 
if not all, of the insurgent movements 
in the area and therefore withhold its 
participation? As long as the instability 
indices require costly gifts of hardware 
and resident US military advisors to 
keep the peace of the area, why should 
US business not act on clear competi¬ 
tive advantage and go elsewhere? For 
many investors and investing corpora¬ 
tions, that would seem still to mean 
Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, Sri 
Lanka, and even the People’s Republic 
of China. 

Washington sources say that the plan¬ 


ners of the Caribbean Basin Initiative 
held discussions with representatives 
of Mexico and Venezuela. However, 
there is no clear indication that the 
program will have a multilateral and 
multinational character. If the experi¬ 
ence of international business and in¬ 
ternational organization of the past 30 
years has had any instructive product, 
it is that we now know that develop¬ 
ment speeds up and profits rise sig¬ 
nificantly when capital and knowhow 
are combined in ways that cross fron¬ 
tiers and narrowly-conceived old- 
fashioned corporate structures. If 
then the reallities of international in¬ 
terdependence are genuine, and if the 
monetary crisis is truly global, and the 
future of the democratic world is 
somehow linked to economic and 
political pluralism, the time may be 
upon us to recognize that the world is 
small to stay. This would allow us to 
make bold with the Caribbean Initia¬ 
tive. It might become the key to that 
New International Economic Order 
which has been eluding its advocates 
and confounding its critics. 

A Democratic Consortium 

With Germany, Japan, France, and 
Great Britian included, the Initiative 
could pool resources of nations in 
which economic systems which are 
mixed but free are combined with 
political systems essentially committed 
to democratic forms. The first basic 
commitment of such a consortium 
would be to solving the problems of 
underdevelopment: pitifully in¬ 

adequate health care, inadequate 
clean water supplies, the need to 
develop transportation and energy 
sources, etc. But in such a team effort, 
consideration could now be given to 
demilitarizing the whole Caribbean 
and Central American region. Pledges 


Geopolitics 


of investment by the richer nations 
could be exchanged for pledges of 
gradual elimination of costly military 
establishments from the poorer ones. 
Such an exchange would be based in 
developing a continuing commitment 
to civilian control from the concerned 
democratic governments. The alter¬ 
native to such a consortium is merely 
to accept the ineffective process of 
country by country “coupcrisis” man¬ 
agement efforts by the United States. 
Such efforts are by their very nature 
self-limited by the domestic economic 
policies now advocated by the Reagan 
administration, as well as by the clear 
rejection of unilateral US influence by 
many Latin American political leaders 
on the right and left. 

Thus the first step toward a new policy 
for US-Latin American relations may 
be to transcend them by establishing a 
consortium of democratic powers. 
The purpose of the consortium would 
be to internationalize the process of ef¬ 
fecting political change and economic 
development simultaneously. It would 
thereby become the means to avoid the 
costly repetition of beginnnings that 
are made and then lost among givers 
and receivers of political advice and 
material goods. Countries which claim 
a democratic tradition and pledge its 
progressive refinement should wel¬ 
come an opportunity to accelerate the 
rate of their development on all fronts. 
The consortium could lay down condi¬ 
tions for substantial aid availability to 
recipient Latin American countries: 
among them a commitment to observe 
elections, to respect human rights, to 
limit or eliminate military espendi- 
tures to practice parliamentary poli¬ 
tics. 

Only a broadly-based multinationally- 
organized set of political and 
economic resources will help us de¬ 
liver a more secure future for the 
peoples of Latin America as well as 
meet the priorities of the United 
States. This then would make any in¬ 
itiative not only a series of bilateral 
economic relationships but multi¬ 
national political ones as well. ■ 
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The Offshore Business 


Progress Report 


The importance of the off-shore business for the economy of the Netherlands Antilles in general and 
Curasao in particular is indisputable. So is the excellence of its reputation with regard to banking stan¬ 
dards. Moreover, in an indirect way the industry has become essential to the effort of maintaining and 
strengthening the democratic process, both in the Antilles and the region beyond. Questionable, to put it 
mildly, is therefore the declared intention of USA’s Treasury to modify (unilaterally) the income tax pro¬ 
tocol with the Netherlands Antilles. A measure which would deal a staggering blow to the archipelago’s eco¬ 
nomy, causing great social unrest and a destabilisation of its political life. The implications from a regional 
perspective would be very serious indeed. Presenting these arguments in Washington has up till now 
yielded little result. All that has been achieved is a prolongation of the ongoing consultations between the 
two countries, which in turn has gained the industry breathing space till 1984. 


History 

Treasury’s recent attempt to 
amend the tax protocol contrasts 
sharply with US policies in the 
past. As early as 1948 an Income 
Tax Convention was signed bet¬ 
ween The Netherlands and the 
USA. On June 15, 1955 this con¬ 
vention was extended to the Anti¬ 
lles. With a view to the different tax 
regulations in the Antilles the pro¬ 
tocol was amended in 1963, the 
modification being only applicable 
to the latter mentioned member of 
the Kingdom. What was drawn up 
amounted in fact to a second pro¬ 
tocol, this time between the Anti¬ 
lles and the USA. 

It should be remembered that the 
purpose of such treaties is to elimi¬ 
nate or at least mitigate the impact 
of impediments to trade caused by 
double taxation between compet¬ 
ing tax systems. As late as 1977 the 
Assistant Secretary to the Treasury 
Lawrence M. Woodworth declared 
before the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee. “We view tax 
treaties as an important element in 
the international economic policy 
of the United States, one of our 
fundamental objectives is to 



minimize impediments to free in¬ 
ternational flows of capital and 
technology, and this objective is 
fostered by having the broadest 
possible network of income tax 
treaties”. 

In accordance with that policy the 
US Government encouraged dur¬ 
ing the early seventies American 
companies to use the Netherlands 
Antilles as a financial route to ob¬ 
tain financing from foreign mar¬ 
kets. From then on the off-shore 
business started to boom. By the 
beginning of the eighties it had de¬ 
veloped into one of the major 
sources of the country’s income. 

Revenues 

True to its age-long history as a 
foremost centre of trade Curasao, 
where most of the off-shore ac¬ 
tivities are based, rapidly de¬ 
veloped the infra-structure re¬ 
quired for this type of interna¬ 
tional business. With generous as¬ 
sistance from the Dutch the tele¬ 
phone and telecommunication fa¬ 
cilities were brought up to par, the 
total investment running well over 
US$ 100 million. The island or 
rather the Federal Government 


Three of the Largest 
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was in due course handsomely re¬ 
paid. Revenues from this source 
went up from 2.8 million to 8.2 
million in 1969. But between 1970 
and 1980 the amount rose steadily 
and considerably to Na/. 81.6 mil¬ 
lion in 1979! For 1982 revenues of 
well over Na/ 100 million are ex¬ 
pected. Direct tax revenues consti¬ 
tute by now 25-30% of the Federal 
Government’s budget. 

It should at this stage be pointed 
out that the Netherlands Antilles 
have no natural resources. With 
the income from the oil-refineries 
(Aruba and Curasao) and tourism 
declining, the loss of the off-shore 
sector would beyond any doubt 
cause havoc both economically and 
socially. For apart from an irre- 
placable loss of income the un¬ 
employment figure, which on 
Curasao runs presently in the high 
twenties, would reach a catas¬ 
trophic level. Direct employment 
provided by the off-shore sector is 
estimated at 1200jobs. Assuming a 
multiplier factor of 3, the total em¬ 
ployment generated by the indus¬ 
try can be estimated at 3,600. The 
labour force on Curasao is approx¬ 
imately 60,000. Considering, 
moreover, the Antilles’ almost t 
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total dependence on imports, it is 
obvious that it will face severe 
problems if this major generator of 
foreign exchange would cease to 
exist. 

A revision of the protocol, which 
would seriously curtail the off¬ 
shore business as presently con¬ 
ducted on the Netherlands Anti¬ 
lles, would virtually mean disaster. 

Treaty-shopping 

The revision, which the Depart¬ 
ment of the Treasury envisages, is 
exactly of that nature, although 
not with that implied consequence 
in mind. One of the major reasons 
why a renegotiation of the treaty 
has been proposed, is to put an end 
to what is called ‘treaty-shopping’. 

The term refers to the practice of 
residents of countries that do not 
have an income tax treaty with the 
U.S. or that have less favourable 
treaties to organize a corporation 
in a country that does have a 
favourable treaty. Thus they are 
able to use the treaty-country cor¬ 
poration to invest in the U.S. and 
profit from the reduced rates of 
withholding on U.S. dividends, in¬ 
terests, rentals and royalties as ar¬ 
ranged by the particular treaty. 
But, so goes the argument in 
Washington, a treaty with one 
country is not a treaty with the rest 
of the world. Consequently Treas¬ 
ury has proposed to include a re- 


Damian Leo 

vised form of Article 16 in all new 
U.S. income tax treaties in order to 
put an end to treaty-shopping. 

The proposal is aimed at corpora¬ 
tions in the treaty partner country 
of which more than 25% percent is 
owned by non-residents of that 
country or of which the income is 
largely passed on to residents of 
third countries. Considering that 
Antillean Off-Shore companies 
are exclusively owned by non resi¬ 
dents as enforced by the respective 
Island Governments’ policy with 
regard to establishment-licences 
and the tax regulations, inclusion 
of the proposed article 16 in the 
treaty would put an end to most of 
the ongoing business. 

White-washing 

One of the arguments used by 
Treasury is that taxhavens or semi- 
taxhavens like the Netherlands 
Antilles are being used to 
whitewash money from dubious 
origin. 

Joel Garreau in his bestseller ‘The 
Nine Nations of North America’ 
mentions in this respect the 
Netherlands Antilles as an exam¬ 
ple. According to Garreau this is so 
because “corporations (in the Anti¬ 
lles) are allowed to maintain com¬ 
plete anonimity. There is no legal 
way to compel the representatives 
of corporations domiciled there to 
reveal who their major stockhol¬ 
ders are, or where their money 
came from, unlike in the United 
States. Roughly speaking, it’s the 
corporate equivalent of a num¬ 
bered Swiss bank account”. Gar- 
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reau is wrong, however. To quote 
Mr. Damian Leo, a recognized fi¬ 
nancial expert, “it does not seem 
very likely that the black money 
circuit of the U.S.A. passes 
through the Antilles, as the pre¬ 
sent treaty contains a provision for 
the exchange of information”. In 
general the trust-companies in the 
Antilles do take care to safeguard 
their reputations. At the same time 
no-one doubts that some measure 
of whitewashing is going on. The 
question is, however, whether this 
happens at such a scale as to war¬ 
rant the measures proposed by 
Treasury. 


Taxes 

Of a more fundamental nature are 
the objections of Treasury con¬ 
cerning the application of with¬ 
holding taxes on dividends, inter¬ 
ests and royalties. Dividends paid 
by an American company to its 
Antillean parent are taxed in gen¬ 
eral in the USA with 15% instead 
of the customary 30% withholding 
tax. According to the treaty the 
Antillean government should also 
levy 15%. This is indeed done, but 
not like in the U.S. on the gross in¬ 
come but rather on the nett income 
i.e. after deduction of costs includ¬ 
ing the taxes paid in the USA. 
Thus it is no exception that in real¬ 
ity only 6% instead of 15% is paid, 
the same applies to interests and 
royalties, which if paid to an An¬ 
tillean company are tax exempt in 
the U.S. In the Antilles they are 
taxed according to a rate of 24- 
30%, but again after deduction of 
costs. 


Will White House stand by C.B.I. ? 
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Eurodollars. 

The only exemption which is being 
considered concerns the so-called 
finance companies. These are 
companies established by Ameri¬ 
can firms to gain access to the 
Eurodollar market. Interests paid 
to the Antillean lender are tax 
exempt in the USA, while the Anti¬ 
lles impose a rate of 30% on a 1% 
spread. If the USA would, how¬ 
ever, levy a 30% tax on such inter¬ 
ests, this market vital to the Ameri¬ 
can business world would be 
closed. It is estimated that approxi¬ 
mately 35 billion dollars pass 
through the Antilles for this pur¬ 
pose. It is therfore hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that the USA will resort to 
such a measure with regard to this 
type of companies. But this does 
not really offer much hope to the 
Antilles. The U.S. Congress appar¬ 
ently is considering legislation that 
will enable U.S. companies to bor¬ 
row funds directly from the 
Eurodollar market without having 
to pay withholding or federal in¬ 
come tax on interest. Such legisla¬ 
tion would obviously close down 
the Antillean route. It should be 
noted that such a measure will 
make little to no difference to 
American firms borrowing on the 
Eurodollar market, only the eco¬ 
nomy of the Antilles will be af¬ 
fected. 

Consultation 

Since Treasury on July 12 of 1979 
announced its intention to re¬ 
negotiate the treaty between the 
Antilles and the U.S.A. a number 
of meetings between officials of 
the two partners have been held 
during which strong arguments 
have been forwarded against 
Treasury’s proposed course of ac¬ 
tion. 

An Antillean position paper states 
with regard to the issue of treaty 
shopping that ‘a treaty is 
negotiated with a view towards 
competing tax systems and not to 
the persons subject thereto’, imply¬ 
ing that third country nationals 
should not by difmition be 
excluded as contributors to the 
free international flow of capital 
and technology (see above). “If so 
excluded”, the paper states, “the 


basic structure and underlying 
philosophy of a tax treaty network 
is defeated”. The paper, 
moreover, points out that an analy¬ 
sis of the records of the four largest 
trust companies in the Antilles, 
representing 80% of the off-shore 
business, shows that only 4 percent 
of the Protocol’s beneficiaries 
could possibly be regarded as abus¬ 
ing the treaty i.e. are third country 
nationals from non-treaty coun¬ 
tries. The paper seems to have a 
strong and valid argument when it 
states that “it is unreasonable to 
disturb an existing protocol and 
the international flow of capital to 
effect a questionable policy against 
a handful”. 

A recent study by Deloitte Has- 
kins-Sells of U.S. treaty policy 
urges Treasury ‘to reconsider its 
decision’ because it fears that the 
U.S. economy itself might be seri¬ 
ously affected if the proposed Arti¬ 
cle 16 was to be included in the tax 
treaties with other countries. A sig¬ 
nificant reduction of new foreign 
investment and a flight of already 
invested foreign capital are fore¬ 
seen. It is feared that the article will 
discourage foreign investors from 
establishing manufacturing plants, 
real estate projects, or other job- 
producing businesses in the 
United States. Several arguments 


are put forward indicating that the 
inclusion of the article might be 
counter-productive with regard to 
U.S. tax revenues. The writers of 
the paper “know of no authorita¬ 
tive economic studies done by 
Treasury on whether Article 16 
will cause a revenue loss to the 
U.S., a loss in new foreign por¬ 
tfolio investment in the U.S., an 
outflow of already invested for¬ 
eign capital from the U.S., a reduc¬ 
tion in the capital pool available to 
U.S.-owned business, or a reduc¬ 
tion in the number of job-produc¬ 
ing foreign-owned businesses lo¬ 
cated in the U.S.” Thus also from 
an American point of view the jus¬ 
tification to overturn 42 years of 
U.S.treaty policy and administra¬ 
tive practice, is seriously being 
questioned. 

Geo-politics 

Besides that valid arguments can 
be raised against the financial pol¬ 
icy aspect of Treasury’s intention 
(and apparently a host of technical 
objections with regard to the pro¬ 
posed formulation of Article 16) 
there is also a most important polit¬ 
ical angle to be reckoned with. 

As pointed out above the Antilles 
will suffer a severe economic set¬ 
back if Treasury gets its way. t 



Looking £or 
a European 
men’s shop? 


ir I if 

vulfsenfcwiillseit 


wilhelminaplein 1, Curasao 
nassaustraat 5 2, aruba 


other branches: society boutique, w indstraat 19, Curasao 
young man shop, kerkstraat 5, Curasao 
and 5 fashion centers in holland 
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It simply cannot at this stage of its 
development cope with such a loss 
of income and employment. Seri¬ 
ous social unrest and political up¬ 
heaval would most certainly result, 
which in turn might lead to highly 
undesirable geo-political develop¬ 
ments. 

The Netherlands Antilles is gener¬ 
ally known for its stable govern¬ 
ment and functioning democracy. 
As such it is considered a staunch 
and dependable friend of the free 
world in an otherwise volatile re¬ 
gion. Its strategic position adds to 
the significance of that reality. But 
it should be noticed that in recent 
years so-called revolutionary or — 
as they prefer to label themselves 
— progressive groups have be¬ 
come increasingly active. Marxist 
oriented they are cleverly nestling 
themselves in youth-organizations, 
education, trade-unions, political 
parties and the media. A postillion 
d’amour has been going on for 
some time between them and 


socialist countries like Cuba and 
Grenada. And with Surinam, a 
former partner of the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands with which there 
are many ties, rapidly turning to 
the left, the influence from the 
communist world will only in¬ 
crease. 

Most observers consider these rela¬ 
tively small groups of no im¬ 
mediate threat to society. But in 
case of serious social unrest, they 
might well become a force to be re¬ 
ckoned with. There seems little 
doubt that regional communist 
powers would help to stir up as 
much trouble as possible. Nor 
should there be any doubt about 
Venezuela’s great displeasure and 
consequent intervening action in 
that case. 

The question then should be 
raised whether the price the 
U.S.A. would eventually have to 
pay will not outweigh the advan¬ 
tages Treasury claims will be 
gained by renegotiating the treaty. 


A claim which in any case is doubt¬ 
ful. 

It should also be observed that the 
proposal of Treasury does not 
seem to be in tune with President 
Reagan’s much heralded Carib¬ 
bean Basin Initiative, which aims at 
strengthening local economies by 
stimulating private enterprise. 

It may therefore be hoped that at 
the next round of consultations be¬ 
tween Washington and the Antilles 
in October coming, the U.S.A. will 
approach the subject from a 
broader concept than the strict fi¬ 
nancial one. The Antilles on their 
part have tried their utmost to 
make Washington aware of the 
fact that much more is at stake than 
the issue of possible abuse of the 
treaty. Indications are that at least 
at the Department of State there is 
a growing concern about the 
broader implications of Treasury’s 
financial policy. ■ 


Thoughts about the following needs must surely have crossed your mind, 

— money for retirement 

— money to supplement retirement 

— protection for dependents 

— a safe savingsplan 

But have you taken the time to ask for professional advice? 

Don’t wait any longer call ENNIA or one of her brokers. 


_ _ ■ 

•ennia Life Insurances 

Curagao - J. B. Gorsiraweg 6, Postbox 581, Telephone 612844 
Aruba - Nassaustraat 85, Postbox 382, Telephone 22000 
St. Maarten - Emmaplein 1, Postbox 394, Telephone 3334 
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LAW 


Freedom 

of expression 


by Wim Luiten 



Our problems in the political 
field so completely dominate 
everything that a discussion on 
other constitutional problems 
does not materialize. Especially 
the basic laws have not received 
sufficient attention in the last 
decade. 

This is most regrettable, be¬ 
cause through this it has not 
been possible to exercise 
enough counter-pressure 

against arbitrary attitudes. It is 
therefore reason for rejoicing 
that a number of groups have 
instituted a lawsuit in connec¬ 
tion with the refusal to grant 
permission to the theatrical 
group Theatro Foro to per¬ 
form in the street. All the more 
so as with this lawsuit they want 
to bring clarity in a number of 
fundamental questions that 
have arisen, because the legis¬ 
lators have failed in the proper 
exercise of their function. The 
points put forward in the law¬ 
suit are not trivial. 


Colonial ordinance ineffective 

In 1933 two ordinances were 
decreed, regulating the free¬ 
dom of the press and the right 
of association and assembly. 
Both ordinances are still ap¬ 
plied, although they have be¬ 
come absolutely obsolete. The 
ordinance on freedom of the 
press for example states that of 
all printed matter copies must 
be sent to the authorities. Even 
if one makes a photocopy of 
something, an extra copy has to 
be sent to the authorities. Only 
when the text comes from the 


Netherlands, this is not neces¬ 
sary! 

The ordinance on association 
and assembly has in the past al¬ 
ready been declared ineffective 
by the judge, because it is over¬ 
broad and contrary to the 
European Convention on 
Human Rights. Yet the legis¬ 
lators have remained passive 
and the administration still ap¬ 
plies the ordinance. 

General police ordinance inef¬ 
fective 

The general police ordinance 
of Curasao, in which limitations 
are set on the right of assembly 
is also ineffective, as it is con¬ 
trary to the constitution. 
Guaranteeing the basic rights is 
a concern of the central gov¬ 
ernment and only Central Gov¬ 
ernment Ordinances can make 
limitations thereon. The insular 
territories have no authority in 
this field. Perhaps in a time of 
decentralization, when the insu¬ 
lar character comes first, this 
principle is not very popular. It 
is, however, consequent. Main¬ 
taining the basic laws is so im¬ 
portant that only the highest 
body, the legislature, is allowed 
to infringe upon them. 

The road to the Judge 

A third matter of principle that 
is being brought up for discus¬ 
sion is the organization of our 
administration of justice. Al¬ 
though almost all countries in 
the world have some form of 
special administration of justice 
against the government, such a 


provision does not exist here. 
The normal rules concerning 
the powers of the judge do not 
apply in this case. For the 
judge is not being called upon 
to protect civil rights that can 
be measured in terms of 
money, but to guarantee 
citizenship rights. And whether 
he is competent to do the latter 
does not appear in recorded 
judicial opinion. The legislators 
up to now have maintained a 
stony silence in this matter. 

It is reason for joy that some 
discussion on the basic rights is 
once more beginning to take 
place. Although it is still re¬ 
grettable that the developments 
in legislation are so long over¬ 
due that in these important 
matters one must completely 
rely on the judge. I hope that 
when the judge has spoken, the 
legislators will no longer re¬ 
main silent. ■ 

translated from Dutch. 


STYLISH DINING 
IN A 

HISTORIC ATMOSPHERE 

Lunch 12 noon - 3 p.m. 
Dinner 7 p.m - 11 p.m. 

“Landhuis” Groot Davelaar’ 
Curasao — Phone: 70669 

Closed on Sunday 
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AVIS 


We try harder. 


Drive carefree, 
LEASE your car(s): 



TOYOTA CROWN SUPER SALOON L H 0 


• NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT NEEDED 


Avis 

FOKKERWEG 6A, CURACAO, N.A. 


• EVERY TWO YEARS A BRAND NEW CAR 

• RATES INCLUDE MAINTENANCE AND TAX 


For more information, please call: 

614700 



For the Netherlands Antilles as International Centre for Industrial Trade and 
Banking is the existence of an independent and completely self-supported Data Pro¬ 
cessing Service Centre of essential importance. CICS (say “cicks”), only two years in 
the run, yet with an established reputation, acquired through her professional ap¬ 
proach, the dedication of well-trained and graduated personnel, and her conception 
of “high degree of service-rendering”, offers existing companies and new investors 
a complete service package: 


ACTIVITIES: 

* Consultancy 

* System Development 

* Data-Processing Services, batch, remote- 
batch, on-line 

* Facilities Management 

* Education and Training 


CAPACITIES: 

* A total of 18 experienced designers and 
programmers (still growing fast) 

* Hardware: IBM 4331, L02 with 4 Mega¬ 
bytes mainstorage (largest on Curasao) 
and 1713 Megabytes on-line storage. 


For free booklet with detailed information, write or call: 


Curasao International Computer Services N.V. 

Wilhelminalaan 9 Curasao Tel. 44001 After March ’82: Schouwburgweg z/n Tel. 70777 
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LAW 


Once more 
Law and language 


Reply to a letter 


It is with great satisfaction that I noticed that in the June I July issue of 
this review a reaction was printed to an earlier article of mine concerning 
law and language. As a columnist you try to introduce subjects for public 
discussion, but most of the time you do not know whether you have suc¬ 
ceeded. The fact that an avowed expert like Drs. Richardson has reacted 
is all the more reason for joy. It is regrettable, however, that in her letter 
to the editor she scarcely touches upon the subject itself, but mainly tries 
to discredit the author. She suggests that I have not read the report I was 
commenting on, or even seen it. My reaction supposedly is based on con¬ 
servative fear of change, while my attitude towards the Antilles is ambiva¬ 
lent. 


Grand Marnier 



THE KING OF 
AFTER DINNER DRINKS 

Distributor: 

Nico Cornel isse Import 

Tel. 612304/5 - Curasao, NA. 


Of course it is rather amusing for 
the readers when someone is made 
to look like a fool. This after all is 
a well-known political gimmick. He 
who makes a laughing stock of his 
opponent need no longer go into 
the matter itself. And this is unfor¬ 
tunate, because it is precisely the 
latter that matters. A few facts for 
the record. On December 21st I re¬ 
ceived two documents from the De¬ 
partment of Education for advice, 
viz. “Aanzet tot regulering van de 
Antilliaanse taalsituatie” and “Het 
Hoger Onderwijs”. These were re¬ 
ferred to as the provisional drafts 
of two chapters of the report on 
educational policy to be drawn up 
by the policy committee. It was not 
until the final report of the commit¬ 
tee was published that I learnt that 
the text concerning the legal regu¬ 
lation of the language situation 
was not included therein and that 
therefore two separate documents 
were concerned. But at that time 
the copy had already been sent in. 
She states further that I did not un¬ 
derstand what was in the report. I 
supposedly disregarded the fact that 
Dutch would be maintained as offi¬ 
cial language beside English and 
Papiamento and depicted the prob¬ 
lem too pessimistically. This point 
may indeed easily be a cause for 


difference of opinion. The “Aanzet” 
is exceedingly vague on the conse¬ 
quences of introducing English and 
Papiamento as official languages. 
Yet I cannot rid myself of the im¬ 
pression that it is the intention ex¬ 
pressed in the note (page 4) that on 
the Windward Islands the English 
language will become the language 
in which legislation and adminis¬ 
tration of justice will take place 
and on the Leeward Islands 
Papiamento. However I look at it, 
this cannot but mean that Dutch 
will disappear as legal language. If 
Drs. Richardson says that I gave 
an incorrect interpretation of the 
facts, I cannot help wondering who 
it is that is really giving erroneous 
information. Dutch will be main¬ 
tained as official language, but will 
no longer be used at the court! 

It is a pity that while holding a 
plea for the introduction of English 
and Papiamento the report in no 
way makes it clear what the eleva¬ 
tion of these languages to an offi¬ 
cial status will really imply. Does 
recognition mean that these lan¬ 
guages can be used at a sitting of 
the court? I don’t think so, because 
this is already being done. Or does 
it mean that laws and judgements 
will be translated to make them 


more accessible? I don’t think that 
this is what the writers of the report 
have in mind either. The report 
does not say so explicitly, but its 
purport is unmistakably that legal 
formation in the future will be in 
English and Papiamento. Besides 
all kinds of expenses and problems 
due to small scale (does one really 
want to make an attempt to draft 
an English language Code of Com¬ 
merce, Civil Code, Penal Code and 
Code of Criminal Procedure for 
25,000 Windward Islanders?), a 
number of matters of principle are 
also involved here, which should 
not be dealt with too lightly. I am 
afraid though that this is exactly 
what Drs. Richardson is doing. 

I reject the opinion that any lan¬ 
guage can be used in any juridical 
system. The systematic differences 
between the continental civil law 
and the Anglo-Saxom common law 
are so immense that not even the 
most elementary concepts like 
“recht”, “jurisprudence” or “on- 
rechtmatige daad” can be translated 
adequately. The English equivalents 
of these concepts have entirely dif¬ 
ferent meanings in their system. It 
is an enormous misconception to 
think that one can have the legal 
formation done here in English t 
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and Papiamento whithout cutting 
the ties binding us to the Dutch sys¬ 
tem of law. The report in fact pro¬ 
poses to somewhat mess around with 
the language, but I believe this will 
push us into isolation, which we are 
sure to regret later on. 

If Dutch is indeed a dead language 
or a ghost language (the report 
otherwise is written in Dutch!), if 
indeed a change is necessary in the 
language strategy; if we have to be¬ 
come more oriented towards the re¬ 
gion, at least do it consistently and 
do not bungle our legal system, be¬ 
cause we need the law badly. The 
situation is disquieting enough as it 
is. Our tax legislation is antiqua¬ 
ted, basic law protection has been 
strongly neglected, the organization 
of our administration of justice, ex- 
pecially as regards administrative 
justice, leaves much to be desired, 
the civil code has not kept up with 
the developments of the last deca¬ 


des, our social legislation is inade¬ 
quate and not able to diminish the 
unacceptable differences in wealth, 
our educational legislation is not 
able to spread opportunities for ad¬ 
equate education to everyone, our 
economic legislation is not enough 
to give ample room for new deve¬ 
lopments, etc. etc. Even in a situa¬ 
tion in which there is no lack of 
clearness in the fundamentals of 
our juridical system and an adapta¬ 
tion of Dutch legislation to our own 
situation is relatively easy, this has 
not been done successfully, because 
of indolence, lack of cadre and our 
being held spellbound by political 
problems. If the fundamentals of 
our juridical system are going to be 
meddled with, it does seem to me 
that there is some reason for worry. 
In this respect my article was in¬ 
deed based on fear! ■ 


Wim Luiten 


Postcript 

With a view to the importance of 
the subject AR gladly published the 
ensuing correspondence with the 
editor. We hereby inform our rea¬ 
ders that the discussion is closed. 
We also draw their attention that 
in accordance with AR’s editorial 
policy letters to the editor should be 
brief and concise. AR reserves the 
right to abreviate or to refuse publi¬ 
cation of any such letters. 

The Editor 
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HEALTH 


The Code of Medical Ethics 

Fostering awareness of patients’rights 



The medical profession is often regarded as the last “class of untouchables” 
in modern society. When serious mistakes are suspected or unethical be¬ 
haviour experienced, few see the use of filing a complaint. The myth 
abounds that the profession will always cover up the shortcomings of its 
members. A myth indeed, largely kept alive by widespread ignorance in par¬ 
ticular with respect to the appropiate legislation. 


As the government has recently em¬ 
barked on a programme to bring up 
to date public health legislation, A.R. 
asked Mr. J. Haring to supply its 
readers with the basic information 
and where necessary give a critique 
of the matter on hand. Mr. J. Har¬ 
ing (60) has been added to the De¬ 
partment of Public Health as a legal 
adviser for the period of two years 
in the framework of the Dutch prog¬ 
ramme for technical assistance to the 
Netherlands Antilles. In the next 
issue Mr. Haring will enlarge on the 
information given underneath and 
add some personal opinions. It 
should be noted that Mr. Haring 
confines himself to the code of med¬ 
ical ethics. 

Protection 

The function of the code of medical 
ethics is to guarantee the quality of 
professional performance. The stan¬ 
dard of public health services is to a 
considerable degree determined by 
the quality of those who supply 
these services. In order to maintain 
an acceptable level it is not only nec¬ 
essary to make high demands on the 
training of but to set high ethical 
standards for the medical profes¬ 
sion. For he who needs medical care 
must be certain that the one he en¬ 
trusts himself to — and usually he 
has little choice in this respect — will 
have the required expertise and con¬ 
scientiousness. 

Rarely is a patient able to determine 
the nature of his ailment nor what 
may happen to him. He is in no pos¬ 
ition, moreover, to pass judgement 
on the expertness of the medical 
professional. It is therefore of pri¬ 
mary importance that such judge¬ 
ment, backed by the required exper¬ 
tise, is available. Thus the aspect of 
patient-protection plays an impor¬ 
tant role. 


Criteria 

The code of medical ethics is to be 
found in legislation (Landsverorden- 
ing, P.B. 1957, no. 30) passed on the 
4th of March, 1957. It applies to 
physicians, dentists, midwifes and 
pharmaceutical chemists. It should 
be noted that all professional func¬ 
tions are included and not just those 
involved with direct patient care. 

The criteria of the code read as fol¬ 
lows: 

— to be found guilty of actions un¬ 
dermining trust in the profes¬ 
sion; 

— negligence which causes harm to 
a person on whose behalf medi¬ 
cal, dental or obstretic counsel or 
assistance has been asked or to 
whom that counsel or assistance 
has been given. 

— evidence of profound ignorance 
in the execution of the profes¬ 
sion. 

Of these offences the first one is 
commmitted most frequently: insuf¬ 
ficient care for the patient, refusal to 
help or assist a patient, the use of in¬ 
admissible language before a patient 
and licentious behaviour. 

Measures 

Article 7 of the aforementioned le¬ 
gislation allows in these cases for the 
following measures to be taken: 

— a warning 

— a severe reprimand 

— a fine not exceeding 
NA/ 10,000.— 

— suspension from the medical or 
pharmaceutical profession with a 
maximum of one year. 

— removal from the register (for 
life. 

The law, moreover, states that the 
ethical committee, which is installed 
to pass judgement, is allowed to 


mr. J. Haring 

publish decisions, if it considers such 
action to be in the public interest. 
The fact that this step is rarely taken 
may be the cause of the widespread 
doubt concerning the effectiveness 
of the ethical code. 

Procedure 

The ethical committee can only con¬ 
cern itself with a case if a legitimate 
complaint has been filed. In other 
words it is not entitled to investigate 
a possible offence on its own author¬ 
ity. Qualified to raise a complaint 
are: 

a. a directly interested party 

b. a person or body charged by the 
authorities with the inspection of 
public health. 

c. the board of an organization by 
which the physician, dentist, mid¬ 
wife or chemist is employed or re¬ 
gistered. 

The law does not define who can be 
considered ‘a directly interested 
party.’ It only states that the person 
who files a complaint should give a 
clear indication of this or her inter¬ 
est in the case. Thus it can be the 
patient himself, his legal counsel or 
even close relatives if they have the 
patient’s permission. The second cat¬ 
egory has given cause to much dis¬ 
cussion. It entitles for example the 
director of the Department of Public 
Health to start legal (disciplinary) 
procedures even in the case when a 
rumor of a possible offence reaches 
him. Opinions differ, however, 
wether he should indeed make use 
of this prerogative. In the next issue 
of A.R. this and other fundamental 
issues will be discussed in depth. In 
an era in which there is a growing 
awareness of the rights of every in¬ 
dividual citizen, it seems appropiate 
first of all to acknowledge that in 
this particular instance his rights are 
recognized by the law and thereby to 
de-mythologise some concepts which 
are certainly not in the public in¬ 
terest. ■ 
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PEOPLE 



No-one wondered at the huge crowd of well-wishers 
attending the marriage of Robert Voges (28) and 
Sandra Romer (21) late July. Both are very popular 
amongst their friends, many of whom like Robert 
are enrapped by baseball. Moreover Robert and 
Sandra’s fathers are men of most distinguished care¬ 
ers, serving their country in a variety of capacities at 
the highest level. The couple left the animated re¬ 
ception at the picturesque mansion Brievengat, a his¬ 
torical monument, to fly to Italy for their honey¬ 
moon. But not before the bride had delighted every¬ 
one by kissing her 500 guests on both cheecks. 


of the wellknown politician, 
holds a B.Sc and a Masters in 
Biochemistry besides having 
passed the tests of the National 
Board of Examination (USA) in 
dentistry. Mr. And Mrs. Elhage 
(3 children) plan to move back to 
Curasao soon. 


does to the life of precious stones. 
Rubies and emeralds really come to 
life here. Saphire on the other hand 
doesn’t come out too strong. Rinus, 
who graduated in German and His¬ 
tory of Arts before training for his 
present profession, is always search¬ 
ing for the unique. Reason why he 
keeps coming back? 


After a brilliant career as a stu¬ 
dent both at Springfield(Mass) 
and Pto. Rico’s university of 
medical science Rio Piedras, Mr. 
Ricardo Elhage(29) recently 
qualified before a committee of 
the Dept, of Health as a dentist. 
Mr. ELhage, son and namesake 


Seen all over the Antilles late July 
and early August was dashing 
Amsterdam jeweller Rinus 
Beukema (36). Not to buy or sell but 
to be inspired by ‘your beautiful 
people and exciting colours’. Even at 
his third visit Beukema keeps mar¬ 
veling at what the light on the islands 



An exceptional work of tapistry 
designed after a painting by in¬ 
creasingly famous Gerrit van ’t 
Net (Dutch painter 1910-1971) 
will be on display at the Curasao 
Museum September coming. The 
colours come remarkably close to 
those of the original painting. To 
achieve this Annie van den Berg 
who weaved the work of art, 
choose from no less than 500 
recipes for deying wool. Mrs. van 
den Berg lives and works in 
Amsterdam and looks forward to 
this first exhibition of her work 
in Curasao. 
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CURASAO 


Antillean Holiday 
with Antillean rates! 



- Extra person in Double room NAfl. 10,00 

- 10 percent service charge to be added 

Antillean rates are only applicable to Dutch Antillean 
residents and valid till December 15th 1982. 

For reservations call 614944 extension 245, or your tra¬ 
vel agent. 


?rioces6 Bead) 

HOTEL & CASINO 


ENJOY: 


* Welcome drink 

* $5.00 Casino Voucher 

* Free transportation 
to town 

(except on holidays) 

* Free use of tenniscourt 

* Entrance to all activities in 
the hotel. 

The flamingo Restaurant, fa¬ 
mous for its international and 
local dishes with nightly en¬ 
tertainment by Hermanos 
Duques. 

Happy Hour in the Troepial 
Lounge from 6.00 - 8.00 pm. 
Pay for one drink and get 
two served! Snacks are on the 
house. 

On mondays the Taco Hour 
in the Lampi Room 7.00 - 
9.00 pm. Prepare your Mex¬ 
ican Taco while enjoying spe¬ 
cial Mexican cocktails. Music 
by “Mariachi Solis”. 

On Wednesdays The Love 
Boat Party from 8.00 pm till 
1.00 am. An enjoyable and 
lovely atmosphere, Love Boat 
style with special features. 
And lots and lots more . . . 
Call us or your travel agent 
for more information! 

Telex: 1268 “Isles NA” 


small 

craft 

yard 

antilles n.v. 

NEW BUILDING AND 
REPAIR YARD 



NEW BUILDING: Patrol boats 
Pilot boats 
Fishing boats 
Barges 

Bouys — 300.000 Tdw. 


REPAIRS: Port Services: vessels — 75 mtr. 

Engine repair 
Sandblasting 
Fiberglass 

Drydocking: vessels — 20 mtr. 

barges — 30 mtr. 


P.O. Box 634 - Curacao, N.A. - Tel: 23320 - Telex: 1169 YARD N.A. 
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TOURISM 



The port of Miami always offers a beautiful sight, especially during the weekends 
when the cruise vessels are lined up and ready to plunge into the Caribbean waters. 

A few years ago the majority of these ships left with nearly all berths sold and a com¬ 
pany such as “Royal Caribbean” even had a long waiting list. But new companies ar¬ 
rived in Miami and when the former flagship of the French, the beautiful “France”, 
was purchased and renamend “Norway” the number of berths for sale increased to a 
rather unhealthy level. Shortly afterwards the recession hit the U.S.A.! 


In the deregulated airline-business air¬ 
line fares became so attractive that 
people who were considering a cruise 
felt they could not miss the opportunity 
to go to Hawaii, Mexico etc. 
Cruise-companies operating out of San 
Juan such as “Costa”, “Chandris” and 
“Cunard” had the advantage that they 
were much closer to the ports to be vis¬ 
ited, but at the same time were at disad¬ 
vantage, because they had to fly their 
passengers all the way to San Juan in¬ 
stead of Miami. 

The cruise companies started to make 
deals with airlines to fly the passengers 
from all cities in the USA to Miami or 
San Juan at special discount fares that 
were included in the cruise fares pub¬ 
lished for the Westcoast, Midwest etc. 
This worked very well, but in the mean¬ 
time the number of ships operating out 
of Los Angeles, San Fransisco and Van¬ 
couver increased and although they 
were not all ‘love-boats’ the competition 
between Eastcoast and Westcoast cruises 
became tougher and tougher. 

And then all of a sudden a company 
operating out of Miami could no longer 
reach the minimum number of people 
required and started offering “free air 
transportation ” First from a selected 
number of cities and later even from the 
Westcoast. 

Other cruise companies watched this 
trend with apprehension. Meanwhile 
the airlines had to increase their fares 
and were not in for anymore rockbottom 
deals. Consequently cruise fares includ¬ 
ing the secret airfares had to be in¬ 
creased instead of decreased. 

Gradually almost all companies had to 
follow the concept of “free air ” espe¬ 
cially in the off-season to keep their 
share in the market. 

And that in turn caused another uproar, 
especially in Florida, where prospective 
cruise passengers got the feeling that 
they, not needing any air transportation, 
were subsidizing cruise passengers from 
other parts in the USA. This in turn 


brought heavy discounting on cruise 
fares in the Florida market. 

Affecting the Neth. Antilles 

Cruise companies are now trying des¬ 
perately to move cruise ships to other 
ports such as Tampa, New Orleans and 
Galveston(Houston) and it is obvious 
that the itineraries of these vessels will in¬ 
clude ports in Mexico and maybe 
Jamaica but certainly not the ABC-is- 
lands. 

The consequence: . less calls here! 

There is a tendency to consider cruises as 
“in between” vacations and not as “the 
annual holidays” and this forces the 
companies to shift to shorter cruises. Be¬ 
cause the ABC-islands are so far from 
Miami they obviously do not appear in 
the itinerary of 7 day cruise program¬ 
mes. 

The consequence . less calls here! 

Only a few companies operating out of 
Florida decided to maintain a limited 
number of 14 day cruises in the Carib¬ 
bean and we are most fortunate that 
Curasao and/or Aruba are included in 
these itineraries. 

The consequence . only 2 or 3 

calls per month. 

Fortunately we are still on the route bet¬ 
ween the USA and the Panama Canal 
and lucky enough to be included in the 
cruise programmes of the few lines 
operating between California and 
Florida. 

Our islands, however, are now most defi¬ 
nitely linked to cruises starting in San 
Juan and it is most likely that this pattern 
is going to remain for the years to come. 

Tourism now or never. 

In the recently published report pre¬ 
sented by a study group to Mr. Agustin 
Diaz, the now ex-commissioner of 
Tourism in Curasao, there are signs of 
optimism concerning the development 
of cruise tourism for Curasao. 


A.R. does not share this optimism. 

The companies operating out of San 
Juan are not directing their marketing 
activities to people in the higher income 
brackets. A closer analysis would reveal 
that their passengers usually are tourists 
who would normally stay in tourist-class 
hotels. They like to have a good time on 
board but are certainly not the “buyers” 
our shopkeepers like to welcome with 
the red carpet all laid out. 

The same goes for European groups 
joining these vessels in San Juan or in 
Guadeloupe/Martinique. They also are 
“average” tourists and not buyers of lux¬ 
ury goods in our shops. 

Base-port. 

In the above mentioned report it is also 
suggested that Curasao should develop a 
cruise terminal to make it attractive for 
cruise companies to use our harbour as 
home-port. 

In 1981 the ‘Sun Line’ started an experi¬ 
ment to make Curasao a port of tur¬ 
naround, flying in the passengers to join 
the vessel here and at the same time dis¬ 
embarking cruise passengers to be flown 
home with the same aircraft. 

Although this type of (turnaround) op¬ 
eration brings additional activity, it does 
not justify a cruise terminal of the shape 
and size as in homeports such as Miami 
or San Juan. A cruise company planning 
turnaround-moves will ask for quick dis¬ 
patch of passengers and baggage be¬ 
tween the vessel and the airport with the 
least possible formalities of immigration 
and customs. 

The above is a realistic picture of the 
cruise business of today and tomorrow. 
There is of course no question about it 
that it is still important for our economy 
to get as many vessels in our port as pos¬ 
sible. 

Cruise companies will still lend a willing 
ear when we show them our port facili¬ 
ties. However, the entire market situa¬ 
tion simply requires a different ap¬ 
proach. When our islands fit into their 
itineraries they will come, but even if we 
would offer bunkeroil at a 50% discount, 
they will not come if our ports do not fit 
into 7 day cruises from any port on the 
US mainland. 

Cruise companies will require ports 
where people can spend a day enjoying 
themselves with shopping as just an ad¬ 
ditional attraction. They will want to 
know what facilities we have in the fields 
of sports and entertainment. This does 
indicate the necessity of a completely dif¬ 
ferent approach . . . We also have to get 
used to the fact that there are cruise pas¬ 
sengers who want to walk to the city to 
save the taxi fare, to mention one more 
example. Times do change! ■ 
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Paper boom may 
not be such a blessing 


All over the world papers are 
dying. Not so in the Netherlands 
Antilles, which witnessed the birth 
of four newspapers in ten years. 
Only one did not survive. On Au¬ 
gust 2, 1982, yet another paper ap¬ 
peared on the streets, bringing the 
total of daily newspapers in the 
country (population 250,000) up 
to eight! A remarkable develop¬ 
ment, which does give reason for 
concern, however, as the price for 
such a plurality may well be a 
further loss of quality. 

The paper boom during the past 
ten years in the Antilles is not with¬ 
out its logic. After the 1969 up- 
heavels the process of emancipa¬ 
tion accelerated and the local lan¬ 
guage, Papiamento, began to re¬ 
ceive more and more recognition. 
Only one out of the three papers 
appearing in the early seventies 
was published in that language. A 
second evening-paper (Nobo) and 
a morning-paper (Extra) using the 
people’s language soon began ap¬ 
pearing. They became an instant 
success and are today firmly estab¬ 
lished in the market. Both tabloids 
directed themselves primarely to 
the man in the street. Large head¬ 
ing^, juicy stories and sensational 
pictures assured their publishers 
of relatively large readerships. 
Extra continued in this vein and is 
still the most popular paper in the 
country. Editorial policy at Nobo 
has changed slightly over the years 
with a preference for more in 
depth information. 

The growing independence move¬ 
ment on Aruba could not but also 
lead to the birth of an Aruban 
paper. It should be noticed that all 
the papers up till a few years ago 
were published in Curasao, even 
though most of them did have 
editorial staffs in Aruba. Under¬ 
standably the ‘Diario’ a morning 
paper in Papiamento mirrored the 
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Aruban point of view from its be¬ 
ginning. It did not, however, strife 
for quality. Consequently it only 
captured a limited part of the mar¬ 
ket. The more serious evening pa¬ 
pers arriving daily from Curasao 
still carry more weight with the 
Aruban public. 

A third reason explaining the ex¬ 
plosion of dailies in the Antilles is 
the pre-eminence given to politics. 
Although all papers claim to be in¬ 
dependent from political parties, 
several are at least with regard to 
political philosophy linked up. Mo¬ 
tives of this nature did and do play 
a role, although never admitted, in 
starting up a new paper. In a 
number of cases the commercial 
angle also played a part. Curiously 


enough publishing of a paper is 
still believed by many to be a most 
profitable business. 

So many papers competing on 
such a small market does in fact not 
leave much room for profit-mak¬ 
ing. Circulation of all the papers, 
except Extra, stays well below 
10,000. Moreover distribution on 
the islands is a costly affair as dis¬ 
tances, roads and climate make it 
impossible to use the traditional 
paper-boy, delivering by foot or 
bicycle. Transport between the is¬ 
lands also adds to the staggering 
costs of getting the paper to its 
reader. With a disproportional 
number of radio stations and TV 
competing for the favour of the 
same limited number of advertis¬ 
ers, it is plain that income from this 
source will be likewise restricted. 

As a result all papers economize on 
staff. Background information, in- 
depth analysis of news either local 
or international, diversity of sec¬ 
tions etc. is virtually not to be 
found in Antillean papers. The 
generally low wages do not make 
the journalistic profession attrac¬ 
tive. What quality is still to be 
found in one or two of the papers, 
is due to an admirable amount of 
enthousiasm of but a few. 

The demand for better newspa¬ 
pers, on the other hand, is getting 
louder. Antillean society is eman¬ 
cipating rapidly. The birth of 
another paper therefore cannot be 
applauded as a positive develop¬ 
ment. On the contrary the situa¬ 
tion asks for fewer but better news¬ 
papers. All one can hope for is that 
the fierce competition on the open 
market will force publishers to 
mergers thereby creating the pos¬ 
sibilities of improving their 
poduct. Co-operation in produc¬ 
tion and distribution was started a 
number of years ago, but the As¬ 
sociation of Antillean Newspaper 
publishers has unfortunately not 
taken any initiative as yet with re¬ 
gard to finding ways of improving 
editorial quality. Thus it seems fair 
to conclude that the information 
industry, at least the newspapers, is 
running behind the general trend 
in Antillean society. g 
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LITERATURE 


Ernesto Rosenstand and the Aruban Theatre 

From the Indian past to a socially conscious present 


by Wim Rutgers 


Traditionally literature is classified in three genres, lyrics, epics and 
drama’s. Theatre therefore as a matter of course is part of literature 
and the history of theatre is part of the history of literature. But 
when leafing through the synopses of Antillean literature like “Di 
Nos Autonoom” and “Met eigen stem” we soon notice that even 
though the authors may indeed believe that theatre belongs thereto 
— if only barely —, they deal with it rather superficially. 


Cola Debrot in “Cultural Mozai'k” 
did not pay too much attention to 
the history of the theatre either. 
The “Encyclopedia of the Nether¬ 
lands Antilles” is a happy excep¬ 
tion, but for the rest theatre is trea¬ 
ted in a rather stepmotherly fas¬ 
hion in our literary reviews. This is 
in fact surprising, because the gen¬ 
re enjoys a lively interest in the Ne¬ 
therlands Anitlles, both in an acti¬ 
ve sense taking into account the 
considerable number of theatrical 
groups and players, and in a passi¬ 
ve sense seeing the audiences who 
again and again provide full hou¬ 
ses. A volume of poetry at best is 
bought by a couple of hundreds of 
people. A new play on the other 
hand will always attract a few thou¬ 
sands. In addition theatre seems to 
be one of the more democratic art 
forms, which not only the elite 
enjoy. The variety in repertory pre¬ 
sented by the different groups en¬ 
sures a very wide interest. 

Whereas novels are mostly written 
in Curasao, theatre takes place on 
all the islands. Each island has its 
own group, which was once more 
evident during the interinsular 
drama festival held in Aruba. Mo¬ 
reover international drama festi¬ 
vals were held in that island twice. 
Festivals for children’s theatre, 
again in Aruba, enjoy high popula¬ 
rity both in the schools and in seve¬ 
ral community centre groups. 

International 

The Antillean theatre has often 


had recourse to experts from out¬ 
side the islands, by for example en¬ 
gaging directors through the Sti- 
cusa. Local professional directors 
such as Edsel Samson, Pacheco Do- 
macasse and the Aruban Burny 
Every have also been active. What 
is offered by the theatre has a 
strongly international orientation 
through translations and adapta¬ 
tion of works belonging to world li¬ 
terature both from the past and 
the present. Moliere, Shaw, Sha¬ 
kespeare, Sophocles, medieval le¬ 
gends and miracle-plays, as well as 
well-known Spanish works are 
translated into Papiamento and 
presented. 

According to Dr. J. Hartog theatre 
in Curasao dates far back and exis¬ 
ted even before the traditionary 
novels and poems. As early as 1821 
a number of Jewish Curagaolenes 
formed a theatrical club “Liefheb- 
bery Komedie”, which brought 
plays in “Nederdeutsch” (Dutch) 



Ernesto Rosenstand 


and French. In 1830 there is sup¬ 
posed to have been a kind of play¬ 
house, although it was not until 
1871 that the well-known Teatro 
Naar opened its doors. In the nine¬ 
teenth century mostly Spanish 
plays were produced, followed in 
the twentieth century by those in 
Dutch and Papiamento. 


Neglect 

The theatre has no doubt contrib¬ 
uted in no small measure to furthe¬ 
ring the appreciation for the own 
mother tongue. 

In his book Aruba Hartog men¬ 
tions that the theatrical company 
“De Dietsche Speler” visited Aruba 
in 1933. Wagenaar criss-crosed the 
island with them as a guide, he con¬ 
tinues, but he gives no information 
whatsoever on any of their perfor¬ 
mances. W. F. M. Lampe tells in 
“Buiten de Schaduw van de Gou- 
verneur” that shortly after 1900 
the teacher J. H. P. Schrills for¬ 
med a theatrical club, consisting of 
pupils of the Julianaschool. His 
successor E. R. Goilo carried on 
this work under the name “To- 
neelvereniging Prinses Juliana”, 
which for a short period booked a 
lot of success. But he gives no de¬ 
tails on the plays themselves. All 
these examples show that the thea¬ 
tre has been unjustifiably neglec¬ 
ted in the framework of the history 
of literature. In this context more 
attention will have to be paid to it in 
the future. 


Sparse 

One of the persons who has for a 
long time been active in the theatre 
in Aruba is Ernesto E. Rosenstand. 
He was and still is involved as an ac¬ 
tor, a translator and an author fr 
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of original plays. He personifies 
part of the history of Aruban 
theatre and yet he is not men¬ 
tioned in the “Schrijvers Prenten- 
boek” nor in “Met eigen Stem”. 
Jules de Palm writes in “De Anti- 
lliaanse literatuur op weg naar 
volwassenheid?”: The Aruban 
theatrical group Mascaruba has 
made history on January 7, 1952, 
by presenting in Coro, Venezuela 
a play in Papiamento called 
Macuarima written by Ernesto E. 
Rosenstand. A play, which just 
like the play Tula in Curasao has 
an historical base. In the case of 
Macuarima this is the conquest 
of the Antilles by the Spaniards. 
In doing so he mentions only 
one of the many plays written by 
Rosenstand. The literary review 
“Watapana” does give a descrip¬ 
tion of the visit to Venezuela, but 
the data on Rosenstand are 
sparse, reason why we had an in¬ 
terview with him on his theatrical 
work. 

Beginning 

Ernesto Rosenstand has been in¬ 
volved in the theatre in Aruba 
since the early fifties. When the 
first scholarship students re¬ 
turned from the Netherlands 
they started to stimulate the cul¬ 
tural awareness of the population 
via discussion groups and several 
other activities. One of the 
means employed was the theatre. 
Under the direction of Sim 
Frank they presented under the 
name “Centro Apostolico 
Arubano” the religious play “Bo 
Felicidad Ta Serka Mi”, an adap¬ 
tation by Rosenstand of the 
medieval “Beatrijs legend”, as 
well as other mostly edifying 
drama’s. A translation of Charles 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carols” and 
Hubert Booi’s “Golgotha” were 
produced towards the end of the 
fifties. The original play “Un 
Anochi di Pascu”, written much 
later by Ernesto Rosenstand must 
also be seen in the context of this 
tradition. 

Training 

In Santa Cruz the “Grupo Artis- 
tico Di Santa Cruz”, a group of 
female teachers working with the 


nuns, were enthusiastically doing 
theatrical work. They used the 
production of plays, mainly of 
the lighter genre, to obtain funds 
for social-educational projects. 
After this initial period we get 
the years when Dutch directors 
were sent to the Antilles to help 
build up theatrical activities. In 
the late fifties came Henk van 
Ulsen, who although stationed in 
Curasao, was also active in 
Aruba. In that same period Jules 
de Palm worked here for the De¬ 
partment of Education. The St. 
Thomasbond of Catholic 
Teachers at that time took it 
upon itself to stage the medieval 
miracle-play “Mariken van 
Niemeghen” in a Papiamento 
version called “Maria di Ser’i 
Noka”. Later this play was pre¬ 
sented in Curasao as “Marie die 
Malpais”, an adaptation by Raul 
Romer. A Dutch director who ac¬ 
cording to Rosenstand did a lot 
for the Aruban theatre was Piet 
Kamerman, who together with 
his wife Elly managed to direct 
four plays (two in Papiamento, 
one in Dutch and one in English) 
and realise their production. 

The theatrical group in which 
Rosenstand was also active called 
itself “Studio Comediantes”. In 
1961 the well-known group 
“Mascaruba” was formed. Peter 
Holland at that time was employ¬ 
ed by the Cultural Centre Aruba 
(C.C.A.). For a good many years 
Ernesto worked as a performer 
and translator for this group. In 
the first play “Veneno Sabroso” 
he already had a small part. The 
last play he translated for Mas¬ 
caruba was “No mata bo kurpa, 
ta primavera” in 19/8. 
Rosenstand considers translating 
a trainingschool for mastering 
the art of play-writing. 

Identity 

Under Dolf de Vries’ manage¬ 
ment Rosenstand’s first original 
play was produced in the early 
seventies. This was the play 
“Macuarima”, which portrayed 
how the Spanish arrived and 
proceeded to disrupt and destroy 
the indigenous Indian communi¬ 
ty- 

Their thirst for gold and zeal to 


disseminate the true creed went 
hand in hand. To this end the 
venerable Indian Macuarima had 
to be sacrificed together with his 
men. Rosenstand insists that the 
events that took place in Curasao 
on and around May 30, 1969, 
were of influence on his develop¬ 
ment as an author. The crisis in 
which the country then found it¬ 
self gave rise to a search for 
one’s own identity. During these 
years he met Pacheco Domacasse 
in Curasao. Just like the latter 
used the freedom-fighter Tula 
for conscientization of the 
Curasao past, so Rosenstand fell 
back on the independent Indians 
for the Aruban past. The ex¬ 
change that Rosenstand wanted 
to see realised with these two 
plays never took place, which is 
still regretted by Rosenstand. 
The original play performed at 
the occasion of the celebration of 
the fifteenth anniversary of Mas¬ 
caruba, the musical “Wadirikiri”, 
also shows an episode of the In¬ 
dian past. The love Wadirikiri, 
Macuarima’s daughter, feels for 
Pluma Blanko, who is from the 
mainland, is described in poetical 
language. Neither treason nor lies 
will ultimately stand in the way of 
this love. We find the poems writ¬ 
ten for this musical again in the 
volume “Un Anhelo Sin Fin”, 
published by Rosenstand in 1982. 
In this connection we must also 
mention the play “Kibaima” by 
Hubert Booi, referred to before, 
because this play also is based on 
the Indian past. 

These Aruban plays are closely 
related to the overall Caribbean 
trend of “Indigenism” or In- 
dianism”, which glorifies the 
peacful and cheerful Indian life, 
which was cruelly disrupted by 
the arrival of the Europeans. It 
describes in a romantic way their 
own past and the earliest ances¬ 
tors. According to Rosenstand 
this is not done consciously, but 
is a result of our falling back on 
our own history to help solve the 
identity-crisis. The plays dealing 
with the Indian past have their 
origin in the stories written by 
Rosenstand for the children’s 
programme of Radio Kelkboom. 
Initially he used translations, ) 
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but later on he wrote original 
Aruban work. These have been 
collected in the well-known vol¬ 
ume “Kuentanan Rubiano” and 
“Kuentanan pa un i tur”. 

Ancestry 

Rosenstand tells us that he him¬ 
self is a man of two cultures, 
which has given him more in¬ 
sight into this phenomenon. He 
was born and raised in Santa 
Martha, Colombia, in the same 
region as the famous author 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, and 
where the United Fruit Company 
had its large plantations. His an¬ 
cestors are Europeans from Ger¬ 
many and Denmark, while his 
father was a Cuban. This Euro- 
pean-Spanish heritage is now 
blended with a life spent in the 
shadow of a large American mul¬ 
tinational, where his father was 
employed as a maintenance man 
for the railroads. In this connec¬ 
tion he mentions the strikes in 
the thirties, which were bloodily 
suppressed and in which “re¬ 


volutionary” farmers were shot 
down in large numbers. These 
events are described in Mar¬ 
quez’s “Cien anos de soledad”. 
They made Rosenstand very 
aware of social relations and 
abuse. This can be clearly seen in 
his original dramatic work, in 
which at a certain moment there 
is a clear turnabout. 

The more poetical and romantic 
is replaced by social problems 
and commitment. This change is 
accompanied by a different view 
of the theatre, which Rosenstand 
wanted to see realised. When this 
proves to be impossible with the 
group Mascaruba, he decides to 
form the “Teatro Experimental 
Arubano”. This takes place in 
1978. With this group he has up 
to now produced three original 
and one translated play. During 
the second international drama 
festival in 1978 the one-acter 
“Alameda” was performed suc¬ 
cessfully. A year later he pre¬ 
sented the play “Pa nan por ta 
Nan” at the interinsular Anti¬ 
llean theatre festival. After the 


translation of Enrique Buenaven¬ 
tura’s “Na man drechi di Dios 
Tata” came the first full length 
original play “Kiko ta di nos?” 
(May 1983). 

Orientation 

In these works the theme is so¬ 
cially oriented. A lot of attention 
is paid to human beings and the 
dregs of humanity, like drun¬ 
kards and prostitutes, the feeble¬ 
minded and poverty. His sym¬ 
pathy lies with the underdog, 
who is defended against the 
members of the respectable 
bourgeoisie, which is very quickly 
inclined to condemn and never 
makes an attempt to find out 
what it is in society that causes 
people to derail. 

The form the play will finally 
take is arrived at in consultation 
with the players of the group. 
The group, consisting of about 
twenty members, discusses in its 
totality the theme of a new play 
and works out several parts in an 
improvisatory way. Rosen- | 
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